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CHAPTER XX. 


ALEX CAMERON sat like one suddenly turned to stone, with the 
open letter lying on the table before him. He was stupefied, 
amazed, and quite too bewildered by its contents to realize the 
extent of the disastrous consequences it was fraught with to 
others ; he only shrank with dread from the intolerable burden 
thus thrown on his own shoulders—a burden so repellent that; 
had the hand which laid it on. him not been cold in the grave, 
he would have thrown it from him with scorn and contempt. 

To reveal the contents of the letter before him would be to 
bring shame and dire loss on an innocent mother and her son : 
to keep the contents a secret in his own breast was to aid and 
abet a great wrong. 

He had scarce recovered the power to think clearly when he 
heard his clerk remonstrating with some one in the outer office, 
and the next moment the door of the apartment was flung wide 
open and the tall, gaunt woman, whom of all women on earth 
he the most disliked to meet at that moment, stood erect before 
him. 

She was attired in the deepest mourning, and looked even 
more ghastly pale and thin than when last he saw her in the 
little church at Chillingwood, on the day of Lord Chineron’s 
funeral. 

“Pardon me, sir, if I intrude,” she said with an air of quiet 
defiance, “ but I have waited so long for an opportunity to confer. 
with you that I have quite exhausted my little stock of patience, 


and can wait no longer.” 
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“TI am very busy at present,” he answered, without rising or 
offering her a seat. “ Some day, when I have more leisure, I will 
grant you an interview by appointment.” 

The woman’s lip curled as if with scorn. 

“T believe, Mr. Cameron, you know on what errand I have 
come,” she said with startling abruptness. Then, after eagerly 
scanning his face, she faltered out: “Have you nothing to tell 
me, or is it that you refuse to do so?” and sank into the nearest 
chair as though too exhausted with emotion to stand on her feet. 

Although the startling abruptness of the woman’s manner 
took him off his guard for a moment, yet after a little reflection 
he felt rather relieved to know that the dread secret contained in 
the letter was not his property alone. 

_And yet, if she knew, why did she not insist on taking posses- 
sion of that which was by law her right and title ? 

His legal training made him cautious—a barrister takes care 
not to commit himself by any statement of his, even to his own 
client. 

If she knew the secret, it was for her to speak. He would 
rather she should advance her claim than he be compelled to aid 
her. 

He at once decided to take up a neutral attitude; he would 
neither aid her nor retard her, in whatever step she chose to 
take in this all-important matter. 

Yet, as she sat there regarding him with wistful eager eyes, 
his conscience smote him. Why did he hesitate for a moment 
to do this woman justice ? 

Had he not sworn that his creed through life should be “ To 
do the right and fear not ?” 

“ Ah, true—but what of others? Should he be justified in 
hurling disgrace and misery, like a thunderbolt from out the 
blue sky, into the midst of more than one patrician family 
circle ?” he asked himself under his breath. 

They were people whom he had known and associated with 
from childhood—friends with whom he had many sympathies, as 
well as prejudices, in common: but this woman—what did he 
know of her? She was all but a stranger to him, and he rather 
regarded her with aversion than sympathy. 

There was a long silence: each waited for the other to speak 
first and, as it were, begin the attack. 
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The silence at length became unbearable to Alex. He awaited 
in vain for her to speak. 

At last he thought of a topic on which he might venture with- 
out committing himself to any line of policy. 

Hé inquired after Freda, although he almost concluded from 
the manner of Trimbly that the poor child had already ceased 
to be with the living. Then a sudden thought struck him. If 
Freda had passed away, all interest in this woman was at an 
end—he would conclude this painful interview at once, and she 
must look to her own affairs, spite of his dead friend’s ex- 
pressed wishes that he would see a terrible wrong righted. 

I am not quite certain, much as Alex professed to love 
mercy and justice in the abstract, whether a slight feeling of 
disappointment did not enter his breast when the woman in- 
formed him that Freda was much better and would soon be 
herself again if she could be removed to the sea-side for change 
of air. 

“There need be no difficulty about that,” replied Alex 
quickly, glad to find he could be of some use without com- 
promising himself. “I shall be only too happy to be of service 
to dear little Freda. She used to be a great chum of mine 
before her illness. Shall I see Mrs. Trimbly at once about the 
matter?” 

The woman rose up from her seat quickly, with a crimson 
flush on her thin cheek, and, advancing close to the table, looked 
Alex Cameron long and fixedly in the face. 

Spite of his self-possession, he cowered beneath her fixed gaze, 
and felt how greatly he had fallen in his own self-esteem during 
the past half-hour. 

“Do you think I would accept charity for my child—for 
George’s child? I came to you expecting justice, not to ask 
charity. Charity, indeed! Ah, you do well to offer alms to the 
first-born and only daughter of an earl!” 

The cold perspiration broke out like dew on the brow of Alex. 
Cool, practised man of the law that he was, this gaunt, passionate 
-woman had taken him at a disadvantage. He knew not what to 
say or even to do. 

The proof of her statement was in his hands. Should he hold 
‘out to her an honest helping hand, or no? 


How true it is that to hesitate to do the right is to be’ lost. 
36° 
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In after. days he would have given worlds had he done the 
‘ right at that moment without fear or favour. 

The flush which had come into the woman’s wan cheek soon 
died out, leaving it even paler than before. 

Tears welled up in her dark, sorrowful eyes; for a moment 
her face softened and changed to something more feminine and 
gentle. 

“ Have you nothing to say to me? Did my husband leave no 
last word with you—no message for his wife or his child?” 

A lump rose up in the throat of Alex as though he were a 
hysterical, weak woman. He pushed back his chair and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. 

Oh, Alex! where is your boasted sense of right and justice 
now? How will you answer this poor sorrow-stricken, desolate 
woman ? 

Ay, how? At most he can only temporize. He must have 
time to consider—to think. 

“What can I do for you?” he asks distantly. “I beg to 
remind you that you are almost—if not quite—a stranger to 
me.” 

The woman looked at him fixedly with clenched hands, her 
face white with suppressed passion. 

“ Heartless !” she cried with bitter earnestness. “ You are all 
heartless. The men of your class would ‘seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk’—ay, do worse—give over their first-born to 
shame and slow starvation, if the mother chanced to be of the 
people and was too weak and forsaken to claim her rightful posi- 
tion.” 

“But why this to me? In what way have I ever injured 
you ?” he asked, turning away his head to avoid her keen, search- 
ing gaze. 

“Oh, pray forgive me if I have misjudged you,” she said piti- 
fully ; “but I thought you could help me and refused because 
you find me the poor forlorn wretch that I am: but had you 
one spark of manly honour in your breast, the very forlornness 
of my unhappy condition should move you to do me justice— 
and you refuse! And yet what interest can you have in keeping 
me and my child out of our lawful right? Alas! after all I may 
be mistaken—you may not be empowered to do us tardy 
justice?” 
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“You have not yet told me, madam, what sort of right you 
expect at my hand. As to justice, that is scarcely my province, 
in any case.” 

He spoke calmly, yet distantly, although the red tinge of 
shame glowed on his cheek the while. He knew he held it in 
his power to make restitution to the widow and fatherless, and 
yet he hardened his heart towards this helpless woman. 

Class prejudice stood up like a giant between him and this 
unknown, unlovely person. Had she been a woman of high 
birth, he might have felt some sympathy, and perhaps have held 
out a helping hand towards her ; but his sense of right was not 
strong enough to enable him to brave the consequences of cham- 
pioning her cause against the people of his own particular set. 

He wanted to gain time also—the question at issue was far 
too momentous to be dealt with in the hurry of the moment. 
Possibly, also, the ruling passion of his legal profession influenced 
him—she must state her case before he decided what course to 
take, In other words, he did not choose to show his hand at the 
commencement of the game. _ 

The woman appeared to recollect herself when he asked “ what 
sort of right she expected at his hands.” She resumed her seat, 
and after a pause she said quietly and with some dignity: 

“Pardon me. I fear I have been behaving rather strangely. 
I was under the impression that you remembered me and was 
well aware that, although a disowned, forsaken wife, I am the 
widow of the late Lord Chineron and the mother of his lawful 
heiress.” 

This was a home-thrust—a statement he had not the hardi- 
hood to deny, nor the moral courage and generosity to affirm. 

He slightly changed colour, but remained silent, in the atti- 
tude of one listening to hear further. 

“Ts it possible that you fail to remember me?” she asked, after 
vainly. awaiting a reply, “or am I so changed by years of sorrow 
and privation that it will surprise you to hear we have met 
before? Or, rather, I ought to say that I was at Chillingwood 
some years ago as companion to the countess. Have you for- 
gotten Miss Mathers ? ” 

“IT remember seeing a lady at Chillingwood that—that you. 
remind me of, but I do not think I ever heard her name, 
and——” . ‘ : ; 
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“ And, of course, a paid companion should not have the pre- 
sumption to claim your acquaintance?” she broke in hotly and 
with flushed cheeks. “Enough that you remember there was: 
such a person-—but as the widow of your late friend and the 
mother of his only ‘lawful child’”—this with an emphasis im-. 
possible to describe—“ may I beg your attention for a few 
minutes more ?” 

“ Ah, my friend was right,” he thought. “Poor George! you 
said truly ‘misery had made her a gaunt fury.” Aloud he 
said rather distantly : 

“ My time is precious just at present, still, I am at your ser- 
vice, madam.” 

“Well, then, I will begin at the beginning. Ten years ago, 
my father died, leaving my mother and me with something less 
than thirty pounds a year to live on. He had been Vicar of 
Welby for nearly twenty years, but the living was not worth 
more than two hundred a year, consequently we had never been 
rich people, and my education did not fit me to take the post of - 
governess. The countess, who took an interest in our affairs,. 
happened to require a lady companion: she considered me a 
suitable person to fill the post, and I, on my part, was only too 
glad to accept it. 

“ She was kind to me in her cold, stately way, but as far from 
considering me as a friend as though I had never sat an hour by’ 
her side, yet for two whole years I was constantly near her. 

“T was not quite nineteen when first I became a resident at 
Chillingwood, and was utterly ignorant of the world. I had 
everything to learn, and not one friend to teach me. 

“Up to that time I had lived in such seclusion, and had been 
so guarded by kind, watchful parents, that I was as innocent 
and trustful as I was ignorant. 

“ During the first year my deficiency in regard to worldly wis- 
dom, and my trust in others, did not bring me into trouble. 

“ The household of the countess was so well ordered, and her 
guests so irreproachable, that I found myself as free from danger 
at Chillingwood as beneath my parents’ roof. 

“When in town I did not join in any festive gathering, and 
never appeared in the drawing-room when the. countess enter- 
tained company, so that I saw nothing of general society, and 
formed my model of the fashionable world from the select few. 
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- “ At the year’s end, young Lord Chineron returned from a pro- 
longed continental tour: it was then the weak spot in my ai 
breastwork became all too manifest. 

“TI do not intend to weary you with an oft-told tale. 

“I trusted——” Here her voice failed; she passed her hand 
across her eyes; a deep, broken sigh escaped her; but she 
quickly resumed in a voice at first broken by powerful emotion : 
“Well, why should I spare myself? I was weak; I loved—yes, 
the paid companion dared to love, ay, and passionately, too, 
the head of the proud house of Chineron. 

“I did not give my love unsought,” she added proudly. 
“IT was comely enough at nineteen to win George Chineron’s 
heart ; and had I been his equal, nothing had ever come be- 
tween us. 

“T have said before that ‘the countess was kind to me after 
her fashion, but I cannot convey in words my awe of her. My 
heart stood still the first time I found myself in her presence, 
after I had listened to her son’s tale of love. When she ad- 
dressed me on the most commonplace subjects I flushed and 
trembled as though I had been guilty of deceit and wrong. 

“It seemed to me quite in the order of things that our mutual 
love should be kept secret. In secret, too, we often met—poor, 
silly, fluttering moth that I was, basking in the light of a love 
that was kindled only to consume me! 

“Yet I believe his love was true and honest then. On my 

part, no doubt of his good faith once entered my mind. I 
trusted implicitly, as implicitly as I did in heaven itself. Was 
he not the loadstar of my destiny ? 
. “In after years, when I sat alone in my bare garret, plying 
my needle for bread, I often thought that Satan must have taken 
just such another guise when he tempted Eve, and sometimes in; 
the bitterness of my spirit I cursed Lord Chineron for a false- 
sworn wretch. 

“But then I had suffered so much from misery and shame 
that the milk of human kindness had turned to gall and bitter- 
ness within my breast. No physical suffering, however, that it 
was possible to endure, could compare with the mental agony 
that racked my inmost soul. 

. “But to return to my narrative. Pardon me if I forgot for 
the moment that my sufferings ought not to be intruded on the 
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ear of a stranger; it should be enough for me that you are 
willing to listen to facts only. 

“We carried on our clandestine meetings and love messages 
for little more than twelve months, without the countess in the 
least suspecting us. At the end of that period Lord Chineron’s 
regiment was ordered on foreign service. 

George was in despair. He declared he would not leave Eng- 
land unless I gave him the right to watch over me and protect 
me from the machinations of my enemies. 

“When I laughingly told him that [ was not of enough ime 
portance to create enemies, and that I did not believe I had an 
enemy in the world, he shook his head, saying, ‘ Ah, well, the 
calm has lasted too long. Iam much mistaken if some one does 
not know more than we suspect, and is only biding the proper 
time to show it.’ 

“Who that person was he would not tell, and the last person 
I suspected of any enmity towards me was his mother. I stood 
greatly in awe of her, but I never doubted her sincerity and 
goodwill. 

“She was not one given to converse much, and was always 
unapproachable when she chose. 

“It was impossible to tell from her manner what was passing 
in her mind, even when she did enter into conversation, so 
evenly polished and silvery wére the tones of her voice, so that 
one could only guess by what she said whether she were pleased 
or no. 

“She was always calm and self-possessed, rarely showing 
any emotion, either of joy or anger. 

“ Simple-minded as I was, I could not help wondering some- 
times that she never noticed the hundred little nameless atten- 
tions paid me by her son. Perhaps she considered me quite 
too lowly to aspire to anything beyond what his good-nature 
prompted him to offer to his mother’s companion in deference 
to herself. 

“T never once flattered myself into believing that she would 
consent to receive me as her daughter, therefore when George 
proposed a clandestine marriage, I accepted it without the least 
misgiving. 

“It appeared to me the only alternative to avoid an open 
rupture between mother and.son.. . wad 
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“ Besides, I do not assume that I was superior to other girls : 
I was no self-denying vestal, ready to sacrifice my future happi- 
ness for an idea. 

“It was not injhuman nature for a poor, friendless, fatherless 
dependent not to feel honoured and elated at the prospect of 
being the wife of an earl: a sad mésalliance in his mother’s eyes, 
no doubt, but I did not pause to consider her feelings on the 
subject. 

“The countess went to London early that year, to bring out 
her daughter, Lady Fanny; she was to be presented at the first 
drawing-room. 

“We had not been in London, however, more than a week, 
when a near relative of the countess, who resided some two 
hundred miles from town, was taken ill unto death, and she, 
the countess, was obliged to go immediately to see her, taking 
her daughter with her, so that I was left alone in the town 
mansion until her return. 

“This was a time that George urged me to take advantage 
of, and we were married at a registry office. 

“He had made all the necessary arrangements beforehand— 
at least, he told me so, and it never entered into my mind to 
doubt him. 

“It was on a miserably cold, sleety morning in March, and I 
was so terribly frightened and nervous that I quite lost my head, 
and can’ only remember that the drive was a long one, and the 
registry office some distance from Hyde Park Corner. 

“TI was too confused and bewildered to think of inquiring the 
name of the street, or the number of the house at which we 
stopped ; taking it for granted that all was right, I never dreamt 
of making observations or guarding against deception ; and often 
as I have tried to find that street and house again, I have 
failed. 

“The marriage ceremony was simple and short. I remember 
that we each signed our names in a book, and that a seedy- 
looking clerk witnessed our signatures. Lord Chineron took 
possession of what I believed to be the certificate, and we left. 
the office man and wife. 

“The countess was delayed longer in the country than she 
had at first anticipated. It was nearly three weeks after my 
marriage with her son before she returned to town. 
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“Things fell into the usual routine, although I urged George 
with tears to provide me with a home I could call my own, 
however humble. He was deaf; however, to all my entreaties. 
He had rather, he said, that I should remain under his mother’s 
protection, if possible, until his return to England. 

“‘If you find things uncomfortable,’ said he, ‘let me know, 
then I will write to my mother, informing her of our marriage. 
She will feel bound to treat her son’s wife with some show of 
respect ; and when she finds the fact past recall, doubtless she 
will accept the inevitable with the best grace she may.’ 

“ He was by no means a yielding husband, and was sometimes 
so moody and irascible, even before his mother’s return to town, 
that I had not the courage to oppose his wishes. Although, in 
fact, the head of the house, he stood nearly as much in dread of 
his mother’s anger as I did. He was proud and obstinate to a 
degree, yet greatly. wanting in moral courage; and, to my great 
mortification, I discovered that he shrank from proclaiming before 
the world that he had stooped to marry his mother’s paid com- 
panion. 

“ However, as he Icft England within a month after our mar- 
riage, there was not much time for reflection, and I reluct- 
antly consented to remain with the countess, thinking it still 
open to me to leave her house when I thought proper. Before 
we were married he extracted a solemn promise from me that I 
would keep our marriage a secret until he found it convenient 
to introduce me to his family and into society as his wife. 

“*T do not care for my people and friends to ostracize us ; 
one cannot exist out of the world, shut out in the cold from all 
decent society, and that will most assuredly be our-case if my 
mother and people decide to cut you, and of course I shall not 
be able to go into society unless my wife accompanies me.’ 

“Unsophisticated as I was, when he spoke to me after this 
manner I had no answer to make, and perforce submitted to his 
better judgment. 

“He promised, on leaving me, to write by each post, the first 
letter to be sent under cover to an old servant of my mother’s, 
who was now married and living in London; after that, his 
letters were to be addressed to me, in my maiden name, to be 
left at the post office.at Chingford till called for. 

“ His first letter came'to hand all right, yet it chafed my spirit 
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greatly: it was much fuller of words of caution than of true 
affection. 

“ The first day after we returned to Chillingwood, I rose before 
the light to walk to Chingford, and reached the post office just 
as the boy began to take down the shutters preparatory to 
sweeping out the place. 

“ There was a letter for me, to my great joy, although it only. 
contained a few hurried lines, and more than half.of this short 
note was filled with advice to be cautious. 

“Alas! all my caution would not much longer avail me. I 
wrote him a long letter, in the fulness of my heart, and insisted 
on his informing the countess of our marriage, or else allow me 
to do so, ere my good name was called in question. 

“It so happened that I found it impossible to post the letter 
myself, but as the countess seldom, if ever, looked into the post- 
bag before it was dispatched, I ventured to put it in the bag, as 
it lay on the hall-table ; besides, I was in a state of desperation 
and would have been almost glad of any chance which led her, 
to see a letter addressed to her son in my handwriting—at worst, 
it would only lead to an explanation that must come sooner or 
later. 

“Indeed I made up my mind to inform the countess of my 
marriage, and brave the consequences, unless I heard from 
George by the next mail. 

“A time of dreadful suspense followed; my mind, torn by a 
thousand conflicting emotions, forbade all rest ; my health began 
to give way under the strain. 

“T went into Chingford on the morning of the arrival of the 
mail from India, but found no letter awaiting me. How I got 
back to Chillingwood I can barely remember, yet I was firmly 
resolved to speak to the countess ere the day was over. 

- “It was so early that it wanted nearly an hour to our usual: 
breakfast time when I reached my own room and sank down. 
on a chair utterly exhausted. 

' “In a little while my strength and courage returned. I began 
to brace myself up to meet my husband’s mother and tell her 
all: I would brave even her displeasure to save my honour and 
fair fame. 

“TI was about to leave my room for this purpose when the 
countess herself entered with an.open letter in her hand. 
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‘ “It was, I saw at a glance, in the handwriting of George. 

“ My brain reels, even now, when I recall the contents of that 
letter. . 

“¢ Sit down,’ she said in a hard, pitiless voice, ‘I want you to 
hear what this letter contains concerning you; and though you 
have deceived me most wickedly, for your mother’s sake I will 
endeavour to screen you from open disgrace.’ 

“In that shameful letter, George professed to have wronged 
and betrayed me. He, however, begged his mother to shield me 
from open shame and provide a home for me in my coming 
trial, and for his sake to pity and protect me. 

“ Before she had finished this heartless epistle, I started up in 
a fury of passion, declaring that I did not want pity, but justice ! 
I was the wife of her son, and her equal in social position at least. 

“She listened to me with cold, stern composure, until I had 
worn myself out with a torrent of words. 

“Then she fixed her passionless, scornful gaze full on my face 
and said, in a measured, pitiless way : ‘ Poor weak fool—did you 
for one moment believe that the head of the house of Chineron 
would sneak away to a registry office and marry such an one as 
you bystealth? At any rate, my son repudiates such an act, and 
you will pardon me if I fail to give credence to your improbable 
tale.’ 

“She bore me down like an iceberg would bear down some 
luckless barque into the deep, dark sea. I was as nothing before 
that self-possessed, cold, pitiless woman. 

“I became all at once crushed, broken, overpowered! An 
iceberg would have shown as much pity for the cries of the 
drowning mariners, as it slowly glided over their frail barque, 
as that woman showed for my utter desolation and anguish. 

“ She coldly desired me to get ready at once to leave the house. 
‘I will undertake to see you safely beneath your mother’s roof ; 
she is the best person to take care of you,’ she said with ill-con- 
cealed hatred and scorn. 

“TI was too utterly crushed to refuse this arrangement, and 
soon afterwards I found myself following the countess into the 
humble abode of my mother. 

“ My too evident distress and confusion shocked my wanes: 
who was in a weak state of health. Scarcely had the countess 
begun to speak than she fixed her eyes on me, at once discerning 
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my. condition. Her face changed to the hue of death, and when 
I made a step towards her, to reassure her that all was right, as 
I was the wife of Lord Chineron, spite of all that the countess 
might say to the contrary, she lifted up her hands in dismay, 
gave a low, hoarse cry, and fell senseless at my feet. 

“ Before the week had run its full course, I followed her to her 
grave. 

“My mother never spoke again, after that heart-broken cry 
escaped her lips. 

“She regained consciousness just before she expired, and the 
look of reproachful anguish with which she regarded me cut me 
to the soul. 

“T fell on my knees beside her bed, and tried to make her 
understand that I was not an object of reproach, but pity. I 
told her that I was a wronged wife, and not a weak, betrayed 
girl. 

“ But I fear she failed to understand me rightly. 

“She put out her hand with a last dying effort, and put it 
into mine as a token of forgiveness ; but no love-light came into 
her dim eyes—alas! no—nothing but sorrowful reproach and 
pitiful compassion. 

“ After the funeral, I found myself alone in.the world—nay, 
worse—scorned and shunned by my former friends, and avoided 
by all who knew me. 

“The women of my acquaintance passed me by on the other 
side, as though I were already an outcast from the pale of 
respectable society. There was no one to lend me a helping 
hand—no, not one !—and yet, had some of them known the real 
facts of my sad case, they would have been all too ready to cry 
shame on my oppressors. 

“But the countess had already made good her version of the 
whole affair ; and who was I, to be believed against the word of 
that high-born, immaculate woman ?” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ALICE paused in this part of her sad narrative from painful 
emotion, which she vainly tried to suppress. She wiped away 
the tears that had gathered in her eyes, and, with a. powerful 
effort of her will, once more resumed her tale in the hard, forced 
tones which grated painfully on the ear of her listener. 
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“In my-sore need,” she went on, “I bethought myself of Mrs. 
‘Trimbly, who in former years had been my nurse, and as soon 
‘as possible I hastened to London and found shelter beneath her 
humble roof. 

“Mrs. Trimbly was by no means a suitable adviser under such 
critical circumstances. Kind-hearted, but narrow-minded and 
suspicious, she at once believed the worst, and told me plainly 
that, in her opinion, the young lord had only gone through a 
form of marriage to satisfy my scruples. 

‘“¢Where are your marriage lines?’ she asked bluntly, then 
shook her head with an air of superior wisdom when I told her 
that Lord Chineron had taken possession of the document, and 
I had not seen it since. 

“And when month after month passed, and my repeated 
letters remained unanswered, I, too, began to entertain doubts, 
and gave myself up to despair. 

“In due time my child was born, and for some months I lay 
at the point of death ; and during this time Mrs. Trimbly nursed 
me with the care and tenderness of a mother. I had some two 
hundred pounds in my possession when I came to London, so 
that during that time actual want did not press its heavy hand 
on me, although the future appeared dark and cheerless enough. 

-“When I recovered sufficiently to look my position fully in 

the face, my heart sank within me with hopeless dismay. I even 

‘listened gratefully to Mrs. Trimbly’s offer to adopt my child and 
bring her up as her own. 

“She won’t have no cause to feel ashamed of her parents 
when she grows up ; anyhow, she’ll have an honest father to fall 
‘back on,’ said the plain-spoken, though kindly-hearted woman, 
and I was too crushed in spirit to resent her cutting words. 

“Trimbly, who was sergeant in the army, was away on a 
foreign station at the time, and as her own child died within a 
week after Freda was born, she had taken her to her breast and 
nursed her as though my infant had been her very own, and 
until within the few weeks past David Trimbly believed Freda 
to be his own daughter. 

“TI had no other friend save his ignorant, kind-hearted wife to 
aid and advise me, and when Trimbly returned I shrank away 
in terrible loneliness, to eke out my slender pittance as best I 
could by doing fine needlework for the West End shops. 
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“ And this might have gone on to the end of the chapter, had 
I not gone to the theatre to see Freda come out in the panto- 
mime. 

. “As I was about to enter the house a carriage drove up to 
the entrance, and I saw Lord Chineron get out and, after assist- 
ing a lady to alight, take a little boy in his arms and carry him : 
across the pavement. 

“ My blood seemed turned to ice in my veins, then rushed tc 
my head like molten lava. I reeled, and should have fallen but 
for the press of the crowd. A woman, who noticed my fainting 
condition, kindly assisted me into the vestibule and fetched me 
a glass of water. 

“When I recovered from the shock a little, a burning desire 
for vengeance took possession of my soul. I had lived so long 
out of the world that I knew nothing of Lord Chineron’s marriage : 
to another, so that the sight of mother and son came on me as 
a sudden revelation of the blackest treachery. 

“Up to that hour I entertained a vague hope that he would 
some day seek me out and do me justice. 

“Words cannot convey the bitterness of my feelings when I 
saw this poor slender thread of trust so rudely snapped asunder. 

“I sat in the pit of the theatre, watching my traitor husband 
with wolfish eyes, longing to spring on him with deadly intent, 
and tear him from mother and child with withering curses. 

“My wrongs never appeared to me so flagrantly atrocious 
until I beheld him smiling down on that petted child of luxury, 
whilst my own, my darling, was a poor neglected little waif, 
sheltered beneath a poor man’s roof, and obliged to tread the 
stage for a mere pittance, to eke out that poor man’s scanty 
earnings. . 

“Oh, how I raged and fumed as I sat there! I meant to 
waylay him in the corridor as he was leaving the house, and— 
well, heaven alone knows what I should have done to the trio in 
my mad rage, had not the sight of my poor little darling’s white, 
set face thrilled me with terror. 

“ Regardless of aught beside, I rushed round to the stage door, 
to find Trimbly bearing away what we then feared was her life- 
less form. 

“ All next day her life appeared to hang by the merest thread, 
whilst I myself was torn by a thousand conflicting emotions. At 
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length, as the day began to wane, I decided to search out George 
Chineron, and bring him to the bedside of his dying child. 

“TI started off in mad haste, and soon reached Pall Mall, on 
my way to Belgrave Square, when, on looking up at a window, 
I saw my traitor husband, with a pleasant smile on his face, 
talking to some friends near the open casement. 

“With beating heart and dizzy brain I stood spell-bound, 
undecided how to act, or how to make my presence known. 

“TI had not long to wait before he came out and stood on the 
doorstep. He must have seen me in a moment, as he hastened 
across the Mall straight towards me, and, peering into my face 
with evident dismay, he exclaimed in a hoarse, broken voice: 
‘Alice! My God! is it really Alice standing before me ?’ 

“For all answer I laid my hand on his arm, and for some 
minutes we walked along the pavement side by side in silence. 

“At last my suppressed indignation found voice. I poured 
out reproaches like an angry torrent lashed by the storm. 

“For a time he bore it in silence, then he turned on me like 
a wounded animal at bay. ‘Woman, why have you thus de- 
ceived me? Why have you hidden yourself for so many years? 
As heaven is my witness, I believed you numbered with the dead 
long ago!’ 

“‘ Dead!’ I repeated scornfully. ‘Ah, you doubtless hoped 
that want, misery and the winter’s cold had done its work all 
too surely. And you—had you no ruth ?—you feasted, made 
love, and slept soundly in your bed of down, whilst the wife you 
deserted and the child you little cared for were slowly starving 
to death in a garret !’ 

“*Child!’ he echoed in a voice of agony that pierced me to 
the heart ; ‘do not say that again, lest you drive me to mad- 
ness!’ 

“In that instant it flashed across my mind, like a ray of light, 
that other hands than his had wrought me dire wrong. 

“*T must say it, I answered more gently, ‘as I am wishful 
that you should see her to-night, as I fear she will pass away 
before the morning dawns.’ 

“We had reached Elm Court by this time. I led the way, 
and he followed me up the dingy stairs leading to Trimbly’s 
.attic in silence. 

“Freda raised her head, and a smile lit up her flushed face as 
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we approached her bedside; then all at once she fixed her 
fevered gaze on her father, and, stretching out her hands implor- 
ingly towards him, she cried excitedly: ‘Oh, take me away— 
please do take me away from all these dreadful faces!’ Then, 
with a wild, hysterical cry, she sank back fainting on her 
pillow. 

“Lord Chineron fell on his knees and, hiding his face in his 
hands, wept aloud. 

“For some minutes a deep silence reigned in the sick room, 
broken only by the anguished moans of the heart-stricken father, 
who was humbled in the dust at sight of his first-born child 
lying at the point of death in that mean attic. 

“Hardened as my heart had been towards him, I could not 
restrain my tears, and turned away to hide my emotion. But 
not for long. Freda soon became restless, and in her restless- 
ness she flung her arms about until at length one hand rested on 
the bowed head of her father, and there it rested, while a sweet 
smile stole over her lips. In a little while the pained, restless 
expression faded from out her flushed face, and a calm that had 
something angelic about it crept over her features. 

“Was the end come? My heart ceased to beat as I bent 
anxiously over her. But no—her breathing became easier, the 
lids closed over the fevered eyes, and in a few minutes she fell 
into a quiet sleep, with her hand still resting on the bowed head 
of her father. 

“It was the first calm, untroubled sleep she had fallen into 
since her poor brain had been dazed by the gaze of a thousand 
eager eyes. 

“At length Lord Chineron rose to his feet. What a change 
had come over his features in one short hour! His face had 
become drawn and colourless, like one just risen from a bed of 
sickness. 

“ He stood regarding the calm, sleeping face of his child for 
some moments in silence. Then he stooped over her and im- 
printed a long, lingering kiss on her brow. When he raised his 
head he fixed his eyes on me with a stern, relentless expression, 
that made me tremble. 

“He moved towards the door with a slow, hesitating step, 
then turned and beckoned me, with an imperious gesture; to 
follow him. 

37 
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“ «Come in here,’ said he in a hollow voice as we reached the 
outer door of your chambers. ‘You must explain to me the 


reason why you misled me by concealing your existence from 


me until this black eventful hour.’ He pointed to a chair when 
we entered the inner room, and in a curt, stern voice, said: ‘Sit 
down. The drama is nearly played out; the end may be. rather 
more of a tragedy than you counted on.’ 

“TI was too awed by his manner to resent his curt, unfeeling 
tone; and in as few words as possible, I gave him the events of 
my sad, deserted life since last we parted. 

“‘And I believed you dead! Heaven is my witness I have 
been no party to your suffering and wrong. But, alas! alas! 
why did you not seek me out before it was too late?’ 

“No, no!’ I cried, ‘it is not too late. I am willing to believe 
you more sinned against than sinning. See, I am willing to for- 
give and to condone the past.’ I rose and made a step towards 
him, with outstretched hands, as I spoke. 

“ But he waved me back. 

“It is too late,’ he answered gloomily. ‘Between us there 
is a great gulf fixed—death itself could not make it wider.’ 

“*Oh, George!’ I cried out in despair, ‘am I not your wife ? 
Surely you will do me justice?’ 

“*You shall not only have justice, Alice, but vengeance. Let 
that content you. And now leave me—leave me, I say: I am 
unstrung, and would be alone.’ 

“Seeing me hesitate, he looked at me with evident impa- 
tience. 

“*Leave me—in pity go. I cannot endure to look on your 
pinched face and wasted form—but ah! I was forgetting—take 
this: it is your lawful right. There is not much in it.” He 
pushed his purse towards me, with more of courteous gentleness 
than he had used towards me during our interview. ‘ Yes, take 
it, Alice,’ he repeated. ‘Want, at least, need never be your 
portion in the future, and—and—our child—heavens! how like 
my sister Maud she looked in her sleep! Well, it is too late now 
to speak of what might have been—but should she recover from 
this illness, and live to grow up, guard her well, for the sake of 
the proud name she bears.’ . 

“Tears gathered in my eyes ; I could have fallen on his neck 
and wept. Alas! he turned from me. It was too evident that 
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-all love for me had died out of his heart. I had sought him, and 
found him—but, alas! too late! 

“And yet I am certain he meant to do me justice at the 
last.” 

She looked searchingly at Alex Cameron as she uttered the 
last words ; but his face was a mask—nothing could be gained, 
however closely she might study it. 

“Well, sir, have you no help—no advice—to give me, seeing 
I have bared my life before you?” she asked, seeing that he 
remained still silent. 

“ As you ask my advice, madam,” he replied distantly, whilst 
he drummed the table impatiently with his fingers, “ I would say 
you had better go at once to the Dowager Lady Chineron and 
acquaint her with the last interview you held with her son. No 
doubt she will help you 

Alice sprang to her feet with passionate energy, her sunken 
eyes flashed, her pale cheek grew crimson with anger. 

“When I go to that woman, it shall not be as a suppliant, but 
an avenger of my wrongs!” she cried with suppressed passion. 
“With the measure she has meted out misery and shame to me,, 
will I return it on her own head! I will neither pity nor spare! 
My time will yet come. Justice I may never obtain, but I will 
avenge myself, at least!” 


CHAPTER XXIL. 


ALEX CAMERON gave a long sigh of relief when the door closed 
behind that gaunt, passionate woman. 

“ Heavens, what a firebrand!” he ejaculated with a shudder. 
“TI believe I have acted rightly in not letting her loose into the 
midst of the Chineron family. Yet she is to be pitied: the 
wrongs she has suffered at the hands of some one is enough to 
madden ‘her.” 

But, for all that, he had no sympathy for this unlovely 
woman. His heart had hardened more and more towards her 
as she proceeded with her tale. She had never been a woman 
—so he thought—of a lovable disposition, and had married the 
_young nobleman from ambitious hopes rather than real affection. 
That George Chineron had soon tired of this ill-assorted union 
. was all too evident from her own words. 
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Yet, much as he tried to flatter himself that he had acted for 
the best, his conscience smote him sorely. Was he justified in 
withholding the proof of her just claim ? 

He leant his elbow on the table, with his head resting on his 
hand, and began to reflect. 

She had burst in on him so suddenly that he had had no time 
for reflection after becoming acquainted ,with the contents of his 
dead friend’s last letter. 

He must think the matter out. Of all men he considered 
himself the most unfitted to be the instrument of bringing dis- 
grace and dire humiliation into the midst of more than one noble 
family. 

Had any other hand been appointed by the unfortunate young 
lord to set right this terrible wrong, it would not have caused 
him either pain or annoyance. 

But now, when his suit had been rejected by Lady Maud for 
a richer and more lofty alliance, it would look as though he 
were glad of a chance to humiliate the family out of a petty 
revenge. 

The conduct of the Dowager Lady Chineron in bringing about 
her son’s marriage with a lady well born and highly connected, 
when she was fully aware that her son was already a married 
man, would be held up to public scorn and reprehension. She 
would never be able to hold up her head in society again, and 
the disgrace would be reflected on one whom he still held dear, 
spite of her shortcomings and bad faith. 

It was a fearful dilemma in which he found himself placed, by 
no act or deed of his own. 

The end of it all would be to alienate most of his old friends 
from him ; he would be looked upon as the lever that had set 
the machinery of the law in motion to redress the wrongs of this 
unknown woman ; and to withhold the proofs would be to brand 
himself with infamy. 

Put off the evil day as he might, it must all come out at last, 
and would prove all the darker for being delayed. 

- That. Lord Chineron’s wife and child must eventually claim 
their right was too evident to his legal mind. 

It could only have been Alice’s entire ignorance of the. world, 
and lack of friends to: aid her, that had kept-her in a false posi- 
tion so long; and delay as he might, he dared not conspire to 
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keep Freda out of her lawful heritage, and keep the proofs of 
her claim in his possession a secret for long. 

Had he had time to reflect before that fateful woman forced 
herself into his presence, he might have acted differently, but, as 
he said over and over again to himself, it was impossible to 
decide on any course of action, in a question of such moment, 
without due and deliberate consideration. 

It was such a terrible thing, however just the cause, to bring 
ruin and disaster into more than one noble family, with whom 
he was on terms of friendship. 

Spite of the knowledge that the Dowager Lady Chineron was 
a hard, worldly, imperious woman, he shrank from bringing 
humiliation on one who had carried herself with such stately 
grace, even from her girlhood. 

She had been kind to him, after a fashion, since he could well 
remember, and after his mother’s death, Chillingwood had been 
like a second home, he had been welcome to come and go when 
he pleased. 

It could not be said that he had felt much affection for her at 
any time, but until of late he held her in the highest reverence 
and esteem, and her children had once been to him dearer than 
his own kindred. 

To say that Alex Cameron was perplexed and dismayed at 
the burden imposed on him, would convey but a faint idea of 
the disturbed state of his mental powers: he was tossed to and 
fro like a leaf in the autumn wind. He could decide on no 
definite course of action. On every side insurmountable diffi- 
culties stared him in the face. 

And, perhaps, worst of all to contend against was the war he 
was waging with his own conscience ; that, spite of all he could 
urge, still pleaded for justice for the poor friendless widow and 
her fatherless child. 

After some time spent in painful thought he decided to read 
the fatal letter over again, and examine the pocket-book, which 
as yet he had not opened. 

Determined not to be again interrupted in the midst of his 
unpleasant task, he rose up and, crossing the room, locked the 
door ; then, with a troubled countenance, he resumed his seat 
and once more carefully perused that sad epistle, the last out- 
pouring of an agonized soul. 
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It was written with a trembling hand, not quite legible or 
coherent in many parts, as though the writer's utter misery be- 
wildered him, and proved beyond the power of words to convey. 


“DEAR ALEX, 


“A fearful and terrible cvent crushes me to the earth— 
an event so dire in its consequences that I cannot live to face the 
disclosure !” 

These were the opening words of the letter ; then, after some 
rather incoherent lines, it ran on: 

“Do you remember Alice Mathers? She was companion to 
my mother years ago—ah, well, what of that? In a moment of 
madness I married that girl. She was handsome, gentle and 
lovable then; but what I find her now passes thought to 
deseribe. The witch of Endor could not have been more terrible 
in the eyes of Saul than this woman appeared to me an hour 
ago. She is the ghastly spectre of the dead past, come forth, 
as it were, in the winding-sheet of her fearful wrongs, to annihilate 
me and my dearest hopes. 

“ Deceived into believing her dead, I married again—and lo! 
she reappears, all in an instant, without a note of warning, to 
hurl me to destruction. 

“The hand that wrought this great wrong and—well, the ugly 
truth must be told—cvime, I wish to spare when the day of 
reckoning comes. But on me lies the sin, and I must bear the 
punishment—though heaven is my witness I committed it in 
blind ignorance. 

“ Bertha is not one to forgive or to spare: she will vindicate 
her injured honour at any cost—would that I could spare her 
the dishonour I have unwillingly wrought her and my boy! 
The thought of him is torture! My brave, beautiful boy !—to 
think that you should be born to a heritage of shame ! 

“ That fearful, gaunt fury will soon proclaim to the world that 
she is my wife, and the world will point the finger of scorn at 
her weak renegade husband. Were I a free man, I would fly to 
the uttermost ends of the earth to escape that terrible woman, 
who possesses the right to call herself my wife. Alas! I cannot 
now avoid my fate—the die is cast! 

“If my daughter recovers from her illness, she must, at what- 
ever cost, have her rightful position.:: She is my first-born, and 
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must not be robbed of her lawful heritage. Should she die, then 
I leave it with you to make what terms you can with her 
mother. Offer her half the income of my estate—nay, the whole 
of it—during her lifetime, if she will leave Bertha and my unfor- 
tunate boy but my name. 

“In my pocket-book you will find the marriage certificate. 
We were married at a registry office, but the marriage is none 
the less legal and binding on that account ; and how Alice could 
have been blinded into believing the ceremony a mere sham, 
and that I was a base, cowardly deceiver, I cannot conceive. 
However, she knows the truth at last—and I am a doomed man. 

“Farewell! Think as kindly of me as you can. I can face 
death without shrinking—not so dishonour. 

“Your old friend and chum, 


“ GEORGE.” 


“ Poor fellow!” sighed Alex, “what a fearful hour you must 
have spent alone in this room! Yet would to heaven you had 
left your last bequest for some other hand than mine to carry 
out.” ; 

After some time spent in deep thought, he came to the con- 


clusion that his wisest course was to see the Dowager Countess 
of Chineron without delay. 

She might have believed the statement of Alice, as to the 
marriage with her son, a made-up tale. She surely would never 
have allowed her son to go through the ceremony of marriage 
with another, had she known Alice was his lawful wife and still 
alive. 

He could not believe her capable of so dire a wrong, either to 
satisfy her revenge or her ambition. 

At any rate, she ought not to remain in ignorance of the dis- 
grace impending over her family name. 

To be the bearer of such evil tidings to the hapless lady who 
considered herself the widow of the late Lord Chineron, was a 
task he by no means found himself equal to perform. He shud- 
dered with dismay when he thought of the fate impending over 
her and her innocent boy, and wished from his heart that the 
painful story could be buried in oblivion for aye. 


(To be continued.) 





Reminiscences of a Visit to Fndia and China, 
AND HOW WE GOT THERE AND HOME AGAIN. 


PART I. 


SOME years ago I embarked with a relation from the London 
Docks on board of a mail ship bound for South Africa. 
Many friends came to see us off, for, although we had made no 
plans to go further than Capetown, all were well aware we 
should be away from home for some time. I was brought up 
near the sea, and had knocked about in boats all my life, and 
had spent a night on the ocean now and again, but this was my 
first experience of a long voyage, so that I had been rather 
wondering how I should like it. I was, therefore, much ap- 
palled at finding allotted to me the smallest and dirtiest cabin I 
had ever seen ; in fact, the whole of this ship was filthy. She was 
either 5 or 6,000 tons, yet she rolled most horribly even in a dead 
calm ; but I am thankful to say this first experience of about a 
week at sea was by far and away the worst I have ever met with, 
notwithstanding that before my return to the British Isles I had 
been on at least a dozen steamers of various lines. 

We sailed at cock-crow the following day, and when we got 
up we were still in the Thames, in lovely autumnal weather, fine 
and sunny, fresh, but not really cold, and so clear we had a good 
opportunity as we proceeded of viewing the whole English coast. 
We put in at Dartmouth early the next morning for 36 hours, 
which gave us time that afternoon to run up the picturesque 
River Dart in a small steamboat, and on the morrow to explore 
some of the old churches and ruins in the neighbourhood before 
sailing at 5 p.m. Aftertaking on board both mail bags and pas- 
sengers, amidst cheers and waving of handkerchiefs from the 
shore, we moved out of harbour. I rushed up on to the hurri- 
cane deck, glasses in hand, to get the last sight of Old England, 
with rather a lump in my throat. As I turned to descend, I 
saw that we were steaming quickly out into a big sea, and over- 
heard the remark: “We are going to dance, they are putting on 
the fiddles for dinner,” and indeed we did dance, and although 
the fiddles had places to hold securely each thing on the table 
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separately, how the glasses and dishes jumped and rattled, and 
how thankful I was when dinner was over and to get on deck 
again, and in time to bed, finding myself, the next day, very 
nearly the only passenger pacing up and down. However, that 
night it calmed down a little, and continued to do so till we 
reached Lisbon, where we spent several hours on shore, being 
much struck with this city and its fine position at the mouth of 
the Tagus, its many white edifices forming an effective contrast 
to the Portuguese bright-coloured costumes, especially those of 
the fruit and flower sellers. Again, though on leaving land we 
encountered a gale, and this time even a severer one, only half-a- 
dozen passengers besides myself remained on the deck, which was 
saturated with water from the waves dashing over the ship’s 
sides. I got pretty well drenched, but preferred this to being 
stifled below, with all ports shut. My chair had been lashed to the 
rail round one of the deck-cabins, in the centre of the vessel ; 
notwithstanding, I had also to hold on like grim death to the 
same rail to prevent rolling out of the chair. Fortunately, it 
was but a wind storm, with a bright moon and quite warm. 
Some weeks later, we learnt by the date, on receiving our 
London papers, that it had been a part of the storm H.M.S. 
“ Serpent” was lost in ; but, luckily for us, we only met with a 
comparatively mild bit of it, and after some very unpleasant 
hours, we came into smoother waters, which lasted till we landed 
on the beautiful island of Madeira. I can never forget seeing 
one poor little man during the storm ; in trying to get up from 
his seat, he lost his balance and was shot, sitting, from the 
middle of the deck to the ship’s side like a billiard ball, another 
lurch sending him back to where he had started ; this occurring 
four or five times before he could recover himself. Of course, 
when he did get up, he was like a drowned rat, for the whole 
deck was deep in water, but it was so comic a sight that even 
in the midst of our discomfort we all burst out laughing. 

We spent a very pleasant fortnight in Madeira, making ex- 
peditions into the mountains, enjoying greatly the lovely 
gardens, overflowing with the choicest flowers and fruits, al- 
though the many invalids you meet have rather a depressing 
effect. It is quite the cleanest place I have ever seen, nowhere 
could you detect the slightest speck of dust or dirt. The 
peasants are a very genial race, and are particularly so to the 
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British, as they generally pay them liberally for any services they . 


may render them. I was told an anecdote as an instance of this, 
that at the time there was the “ Serpa Pinto” difference between 
England ‘and Portugal, the students of the college at Funchal 
tried to get up a demonstration against our nation, upon which 
the bullock-drivers, and those who hire out horses for riding, 
with the hammock-men as well, who conduct all the excursions, 
and who, being mountaineers, are a fine sturdy lot of fellows, 
threatened to get up a counter demonstration, on hearing which 
the students, knowing well how outmatched they would be, 
abandoned their intention. A French man-of-war, with a large 
number of naval cadets, put in during our stay on the island, 
and I overheard some of these boys, being unable to speak 
Portuguese, trying to make themselves understood in bad broken 
English, which sounded very funny to my ears, but the natives 
have picked up enough of our language to understand it and 
even to speak it a little. 

Our next ship, one of the Castle Line, proved very clean 
and comfortable, and making friends with several of our fellow- 
passengers, the seventeen days we spent on her soon passed, only 
sighting land three times, off the Canary Islands, the Cape Verde 
Islands and the Sahara Desert, till we approached the Cape. 
It was curious to see, while in the vicinity of the Canaries, 
numbers of the little yellow birds, natives there, fly in among the 
rigging, several of them remaining the whole voyage. We were 
favoured with very fine weather, only rather too hot as we passed 
the Equator. Arriving at night, we had to lie off shore till 
daybreak ; on coming upon deck in the morning, a lovely sunny 
day of the South African early summer, I was indeed charmed 
with the landscape before me, of the Lion’s Head, Table 
Mountain, and other peaks rising on the horizon, while in the 
foreground stood Capetown, with its long straggling appearance 
by the shore, surrounded by endless shipping of all kinds. 

On landing, the first thing that met my gaze was a carriage 
and eight, one of the features of the place being the numbers of 
horses driven together. You continually meet six-in-hand, and 
as to four-in-hand or tandem, they are nearly as common as a 
pair is at home. Some of the suburbs are very attractive with 
lovely and varied vegetation, such as avenues of gigantic 
eucalyptus and other fine trees, fields full of arum lilies and 
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orchids till the air is redolent with sweets scents ; in parts vines 
grow like currant bushes, instead of being trained on poles, as 
they are in other countries, and when we inspected the Govern- 
ment wine farm, the manager, a native of the vintage provinces 
of Austria, told me that the grapes did quite as well grown thus 
and it saved much labour, which is very expensive at the Cape. 
He further told me that their wine was improving so much, he 
believed in a few years it would quite equal the Australian 
wines, which are so much drunk now. 

The governor and his wife, Sir Henry and Lady Loch, were 
very kind and hospitable to us; on one occasion we accompanied 
them to Simon’s Bay, where the admiral and other naval officers 
were giving an afternoon concert on board of the flagship; we 
went by a striking line of railway, newly made, all along the sea 
coast. When we reached the terminus there lay the fleet at 
anchor a little way off, the admiral’s house standing above, 
surrounded by a beautiful garden sloping down to the sea, 
forming altogether a truly lovely sight. We were most cordially 
received and liberally entertained as officers of the Royal Navy 
so well know how, thus we thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. 

We made the acquaintance of many of the leading colonists, 
who were all very civil, especially the Prime Minister, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and Dr. Gill, the royal astronomer, who took us all over 
his observatory, showing us with much pride his last new 
telescope, which he had named the “ Victoria,” because it was 
made in England and was sent out to him the year of the 
Queen’s Jubilee. 

Among the variety of races I saw at the Cape, the most 
conspicuous were the Malays. I understood they were the 
descendants of the slaves at the time Portugal possessed South 
Africa, for some Portuguese sailors first discovered this continent 
after a dreary long voyage and terrible storm off its tempestuous 
coast, and, therefore, named it “the Cape of Good Hope.” The 
dress of these Malays is really ridiculous, being European in 
form, with large crinolines, over which they wear red, yellow, 
orange, blue, green and pink satin or velvet costumes mixed. 
Hats or bonnets with quantities of flowers and feathers of these 
hues, white or light-coloured gloves, and brilliant parasols often 
trimmed with a fringe of another colour. The poorer portion of 
this race wear equally gorgeous colours, only in cotton materials. 
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I regretted I had not an opportunity of attending one of their 
weddings, having heard it was a most extraordinary ceremony. 

During the voyage out we had much discussed whether we 
should remain in South Africa and travel there or proceed to India ; 
however, we mutually and cordially agreed we should much prefer 
the latter; finding the passenger service from Capetown there 
had just been taken off, we were rather in despair of accomplish- 

,ing our wish, when a captain commanding a cargo ship hearing 
of our inquiries came and offered to take us. He had just dis- 
charged his cargo and was under orders to sail at once for 
Calcutta with a ballast of water only, to convey a load of rice 
from there to the West Indies. By his orders he was obliged to 
reach India not later than January 13th; in consequence, finding 
this steamer fairly comfortable, we gladly availed ourselves of 
this offer and gave up all further idea of lionizing South Africa 
or visiting’ Kimberley and its diamond mines. The day we 
embarked was a really hot oné; while rowing in a small boat 
from shore to the “Crown of Arragon,” our ship, which lay off, I 
perceived the finest mirage I have ever seen, in fact one could 
hardly believe it was not land. This voyage lasted thirty-one 
days, and but for two days spent at the Island of Mauritius, it 
was rather a monotonous time. Our ship proved a success—she 
was about 2,000 tons, she had some good cabins and a good 
stretch of deck to walk on, but she also had a few drawbacks 
which I never got over. First, she vibrated quite terribly ; 
secondly, the smells from the engines were fearful; thirdly, the 
hardness of the beds was painful ; and last, but not least, the rats 
were horrible and got into the drawers below my berth; they 
helped themselves liberally to my kid gloves and other articles 
of clothing, and I had to take a stick to bed with me to rattle 
against the side to prevent them from running over me. 

On Christmas morning the beautiful, fruitful island of Mauritius 
burst upon our gaze, with her picturesque, curious-shaped moun- 
tains, besides her rich vegetation of all shades of green, inter- 
mingled with bright scarlet mimosa (called there flamboyant), 
added to which ships of all kinds and nations were lying off 
shore at anchor, from men-of-war to the smallest craft, each 
flying their bunting from stern to prow, in honour of the day, 
.ourselves included, while several had tied branches of palm and 
red mimosa all the way up their masts, greatly enhancing the 
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brilliancy of the scene. The Pampelmous gardens in this island 
are quite superb, and contain fruits and flowers of the rarest sorts, 
also two long avenues of gigantic palms, of over 100 feet in 
height, the branches growing quite low down on their great thick 
trunks, and not as you usually see palm-trees—a tuft at the top 
of a long narrow pole. They were planted by the slaves of the 
French governor of the time of Louis XIV., “the Grand Mon- 
arque,” for in those days it was in the possession of France; it 
was taken by the British during their wars with Napoleon I. 
and retained ever since, proving a valuable acquisition to our 
ships for provisioning in those seas. Consequently there is still 
a strong French element left, by which the traveller benefits in 
the well-managed and excellent cuzsines of the restaurants at 
Port Louis. The French language, too, is as much used as 
English, and in the Parliament speeches are made in the former 
tongue as well as in our own. [I learnt for the first time that 
Mauritius was supposed to be the seat of the famous old romance, 
“Paul and Virginia;” in the Pampelmous gardens there is a 
statue erected to the memory of these lovers, and a stone bench 
shown where they are supposed’ to have sat together; while at 
the present governor's beautiful country residence, a little way 
from the capital, called “ Ze Réduzt”—well named thus, for it stands 
in a most impregnable position, on the edge of a steep ravine, 
backed by fine mountains—we had pointed out to us a pretty walk, 
supposed to be where this hero and heroine agreed rather to die 
than to be separated on account of their poverty. The governor 
(Sir Charles Cameron Lees) and his wife showed us every hospi- 
tality, insisting on our eating our Christmas dinner with them, 
pressing us to stay and sleep, which we dared not do, for fear of our 
steamer sailing without us ; so instead he sent us home after dinner 
in his own carriage, when we much enjoyed the lovely moonlight 
drive, amid the sweetest of perfumes and with fireflies dancing in 
the air. The following morning we returned on shore and visited 
the market, where we saw many races and nations represented— 
Arabians, Africans, Indians and Chinese, those supposed to be 
indigenous of the island being decidedly the best looking, the 
women being dressed in bright oriental colours, with en iless 
bangles and jewels. Here I first tasted those delicious fruits, 
mangoes, mangoustines and laitchee, also the milk of the cocoa- 
nut, and found it-most refreshing, for the heat was very great. 
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We then proceeded to the Mosque, a very pretty building ; we 
took off our shoes and walked in our stockings, being thus per- 
mitted to go all over it. This gave us a further opportunity of 
watching the natives, many of whom were prostrated in prayer, 
while others were washing their feet at the fountain in the outer 
court. Sugar being the chief produce of the country, we had 
intended to examine one of the factories, but found they were all 
closed for Christmas holidays ; however, we procured some of the 
excellent French bonbons, which are in consequence made there. 
On returning to the harbour we were much dismayed to find quite 
a hurricane had sprung up, and we got drenched to the skin by 
the waves washing into the small steam pinnace in which we 
were taken back to the “Crown of Arragon,” for she lay off 
shore: it was as much as we could do to get alongside of her, 
and still more to ascend the companion ladder ; in fact, but for 
the help of the ship’s officers it would have been impossible. 
This storm was raging all along the coast, yet there was a dead 
calm out on the open sea. I was told these coast storms were 
a peculiarity of those parts; it actually: prevented our leaving 
till twenty-four hours later, as they could not provision the ship 
while it lasted, and we had not taken in our fresh water, which 
we were sorely in need of, having nearly run dry, and latterly it 
had had a very brackish taste. 

Our next excitement was on again crossing the Equator, which 
we did at daybreak, being called up at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in order to see the sunrise on the line. It was a grey morn- 
ing, the sky heavy with leaden-looking clouds and the sea quite 
black, when suddenly a ball of fire seemed to appear on the 
horizon for about two minutes and then drop into the water, 
not to be seen again, causing the most strange effect. The officer 
on duty then took us to the chart, and sure enough we were just 
on the line. It was rather curious, he and all the rest of our 
crew, from the captain downwards, though frequently crossing, 
often several times in the year, had never been on at sunrise 
before. After this we counted the days till we reached our 
destination, sighting land again off Ceylon; we found ourselves 
on January 12th at the mouth of the river Hooghly, and on the 
evening of the 13th at sunset at Calcutta. 

As many abler pens than mine have written so much of that 
most remarkable of countries, India, I give but a brief sketch of 
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our two months there, when I saw enough to make me realize 
I had seen but a minimum of what I ought to see, and long that 
some day I should have the good fortune to return and visit 
what I had missed before. 

The banks of the Hooghly are tame but for the ever-varying 
native scenes, which to those newly come to the East are always 
interesting. In one village we descried a fine white elephant, the 
only white one I have ever seen. Nearly the whole way up the 
river, especially on approaching the capital, carrion birds, which 
act as the scavengers of that city, flew about all round and all 
over our ship. From my cabin, which was on the lower deck, 
with a window looking on to the forecastle, I saw one fly up and 
greedily snatch a piece of meat from off the plate of one of the 
sailors, who was sitting with it on his knees. We then found 
that any of them would take meat out of our hands, if held out 
to them. As we steamed up, the shipping increased, from ships 
of the royal navy to the smallest craft: of all sorts, even to canoes, 
till as we neared Calcutta the shores seemed a perfect forest of 
masts, through which appeared a golden sunset, causing a lurid 
glow, and almost the effect as if many of the topmasts were on fire. 

Calcutta, but for its Eastern appearance with native troops 
about the streets in gorgeous uniforms, and the people in 
picturesque oriental costumes, is a disappointing city. The 
governor-general (Lord Lansdowne) and all his staff, especially 
Lord William Beresford, were particularly kind and civil to us, 
advising us at once as to the best route we should take, in order 
that we might see as much as possible in the limited time we 
had before us. We dined at Government House the night 
after our arrival. We were met at the entrance by one of the 
A.D.C.’s, who escorted us upstairs, where Lord William Beres- 
ford, as military secretary and chief of the staff, received us in 
the large saloon, in which the guests, amounting to about 
thirty in number, were all assembled, introducing us to each 
one in turn, including the Maharajah Kuch Behar and the 
Maharanee, whose acquaintance I had already made in London, 
at the time of the Queen’s Jubilee. She was attired in a 
white satin European toilette and diamond and pearl orna- 
ments, while he was wearing a magnificent Oriental costume 
of pale blue: silk, exquisitely embroidered with silver, and a 
priceless turquoise and diamond crescent glittered in his pure 
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white turban. Presently the doors at the further end of the 
room were thrown open by several native servants in their 
gorgeous scarlet and gold liveries, Lord William Beresford and 
two A.D.C.’s simultaneously moved forward and, forming in 
procession, ushered the Viceroy and Lady Lansdowne into the 
room. The company at once rose and stood in a circle, while 
their Excellencies made a royal progress, shaking hands and 
speaking a word to all present as they bowed and courtesied to 
them. Lord Lansdowne then gave his arm in to dinner to the 
Maharanee Kuch Behar, I followed next with the chief judge, 
and sat on the Viceroy’s left, who with his gracious ways and 
agreeable conversation speedily removed all formality, as Lady 
Lansdowne did also, so that the evening passed very pleasantly. 
Although but a small dinner it was a fine sight, the apartments 
are on sucha grand scale ; the dining-room is especially so, being 
painted all white, including the pillars round it, the scarlet and 
gold liveries of the vice-regal servants flitting about here and 
there forming a nice contrast. His Excellency and all his aides- 
de-camp, of whom he has six, besides his military secretary, wore 
full uniform. On their advice we determined to go at once to 
Darjeeling, returning afterwards to Calcutta, in order to witness 
the reception to the Czarewitch,* who was expected shortly. Be- 
- fore leaving we made one interesting expedition to Barrackpore, 
the Viceroy’s residence, a little way from the capital, a most 
beautiful place by the river, laid out with lovely gardens and 
pleasure grounds and possessing a famous banyan tree of huge 
dimensions. One spot in the garden bears a most touching 
aspect, which is railed off and contains the beautiful white marble 
tombstone and grave of Lady Canning, who died in a decline in 
1861. She was the wife of the first Viceroy of India, the latter 
having been proclaimed thus after the terrible Mutiny, for before 
they had only been called governor-generals. 

A night’s journey brought us to Silligurri, and after a ani 
breakfast there we started for Darjeeling. The railway is most 
striking, winding up the mountain about 8,000 feet, in circles, 
loops and figures of eight, through the richest vegetation, from 
gigantic tree ferns to orchids, while you have views of mountains 
the whole way, ending with that glorious range of Himalayas and 
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their everlasting snows. The scene from my window of these 
wondrous snow-covered mountains must for ever live in my 
memory, Kinshinjunger, in the centre, being 29,000 feet in height, 
the second highest hill in the world, with the most perfect garden 
of shrubs and flowers in the foreground. We were fortunate, for 
we had both a beautiful sunset and sunrise; the whole sky was 
flooded with rosy red, gold, pale green and mauve, all reflected 
on these pure white peaks, making quite the most exquisite land- 
scape effect I have ever seen in my many travels in beautiful 
countries. The only ugly things that caught my eye were the 
natives and they were painfully so, in fact,seemed to me quite 
repulsive, the greatest contrast to the graceful, refined Bengalese 
we had just left. They are a Thibetan tribe, called “ Bhooties,” 
though certainly not beauties! They seemed to possess in their 
physiognomies all the most unattractive part of two other Mon- 
golian races, being like the coarsest and most inhuman-looking 
Chinese, with the least attractive touch of the Tartar you often 
see among the lowest class of Russian peasants. I was told, too, 
that they are a treacherous and untrustworthy people. I much 
regretted that we had to leave without seeing Mount Everest, 
the highest mountain in the world, being 30,000 feet in height ; 
other tourists we met started before daybreak to get a distant 
peep at it, but we were strongly urged by some residents of the 
place not to do so, as without going many days of the roughest 
journey, nobody could see it, and those who professed to have 
seen it, had not really done so, and were misinformed by their 
guides telling them they had, so we resolved not to attempt 
it. 

The day after our return to Calcutta we watched from the roof 
of a house the arrival of the Czarewitch, who was at the time 
making a tour through the country accompanied by his cousin, 
Prince George of Greece. It was a splendid pageant—the streets 
were gaily decorated with garlands and flags and were lined by 
native infantry in their handsome uniforms; besides this they 
were thronged with the dark population in either white or many- 
coloured draperies and turbans of all hues, making a picturesque 
effect, but showing no enthusiasm whatever. An escort of native 
cavalry in brilliant uniforms preceded and followed the procession, 
their officers riding on each side of the Viceroy’s carriage, which 
contained his Excellency and the two foreign princes ; it was — 
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by six horses with postillions, while several carriages with four 
horses conveyed the two suites in attendance. Besides the Russian 
suite in attendance on the Czarewitch, there was Mr. Arthur 
Hardinge, who has now succeeded the late Sir Gerald Portal in 
Zanzibar ; he was appointed asa special equerry in waiting by the 
British Government, owing to his having acted as private secre- 
tary to the late ambassador, Sir Robert Morier, at St. Petersburg, 
and in consequence being thoroughly conversant with the Russian 
language, besides being intimately acquainted with his Imperial 
Highness. That night a great banquet was given at Govern- 
ment House, followed by a grand reception ; native chiefs from 
all parts of India had been bidden to attend, to do honour to the 
heir to the Russian Empire. The beautiful oriental costumes and 
magnificent jewels of these Maharajahs, mingled with the many 
European uniforms, formed a most brilliant spectacle, although 
some of these chiefs were such hideous old men that I felt their 
priceless precious stones would have looked better on some fair 
lady. Lady Lansdowne looked extremely handsome and 
distinguée, all in white, with a splendid tiara of diamonds, as she 
entered the room with the Czarewitch and the Viceroy, moving 
gracefully and with great dignity through the crowd, which 
thronged on all sides. 

On leaving the capital we proceeded to Benares, where we saw 
many extraordinary Hindoo temples ; one, which had a massive 
dome of pure gold, was full of “sacred” monkeys, and another 
full of “sacred” cattle, all of these animals being worshipped. 
The natives in charge, according to their usual habit, always 
adorned us, on entering the temples, with garlands of bougain- 
villea or wall-flower. We witnessed some other strange customs 
of the Hindoos, among them, the worship of the “ Holy Ganges ” 
and the natives bathing in that river in the early morning, which 
is also a form of their religion, each on leaving the water carry- 
ing home a small quantity in a brass vessel. The women bathe 
in all their draperies. There were numbers of boats containing 
pilgrims, who had come from far to fetch some of the “holy 
water.” It is one of the dirtiest of rivers, at the same time the 
whole scene was most remarkable and effective, though somewhat 
painful, owing to the floating remains our boat occasionally 
encountered of the trunk of some human being, who after death 
had been consumed at one of the burning ghats on the water- 
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side. Till then, I had thought they reduced their remains to 
ashes, and was rather horrified to find they did not. As 
we were returning to our hotel we met a wedding procession, 
which included horses, camels, cattle and elephants ; the bride and 
bridegroom, who were but children, being carried under a silk 
canopy, allowed the curtains to be held back in order that we 
might see them and they appeared to be very much pleased at 
our interest ; they were preceded by a band of truly Indian ding- 
dong music. 

Next we visited most of the spots made famous during the 
Mutiny, all of which vividly recalled the harrowing accounts of 
that very melancholy part of the history of the Indian Empire, 
and the many heroic actions that were then called forth among 
both men and women. Lucknow came first, with the Ruins of 
the Residency carefully preserved ; on the walls are written the 
names of those who fell there, after having particularly distin- 
guished themselves by their gallantry. The entrance gate of the 
town and some of the palaces and mosques are very fine. Cawn- 
pore followed, which is to my mind by far the most pathetic- 
looking place connected with that sad time. A beautifully laid- 
out garden contains the graves of those who fell here ; one of the 
sergeants of the regiment of British Infantry quartered near 
being always stationed as the sentry in charge of it, and no 
natives are allowed to enter without a special permit. The 
lovely Memorial Church stands close to the gate, while further 
on you come to the Well, where the villain Nana Sahib mas- 
sacred so many English women and children ; over it has been 
placed an exquisite statue of an Angel with outspread wings, as 
if protecting and sanctifying the spot where this dastardly and 
cruel murder was perpetrated. No carriage is allowed to drive 
in, and a profound silence reigns, causing a solemn dignity to 
pervade the whole place. Lastly, we were conducted to the site 
of the terrible treachery at the river-side, which was one of the 
most awful events of those stirring times. 

We had arranged to arrive at Agra by moonlight, in order that 
our first view of the glorious Taj might be lighted by its silvery 
rays; but a break down of our train retarding us till after day- 
break defeated this intention. I could not attempt to describe 
the exquisite beauty and purity of this far-famed monument and 


its perfect symmetry, standing on the banks of the stately Jumna, 
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surrounded by a garden of choicest flowers. The two tombs 
within, of Shah Jehan, emperor of the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and of his favourite wife “ Taj Mahal,” were of pure white marble, 
inlaid with mosaics of precious stones, and are placed behind 
carved white marble gates. Until I saw this wonderful mosque, 
which I had heard of all my life, I had been under the impression 
it was the work of natives of India, so was much surprised to 
learn it had been built by Italian workmen, sent for from Italy 
by this same emperor; he having first collected for it with the 
greatest care and trouble, marbles and jewels from all parts of 
the world. I felt I could never tire of gazing at it, and one could 
well say it is a “pearl” of buildings. We were, of course, also 
much taken with the Fort at Agra and its palace and zenana, the 
latter being laid out with the same rare mosaic work as the Taj, 
and has a beautiful octagonal tower with a balcony to it, looking 
on to the former ; below it green parrots were flying about in the 
trees on the shores of the Jumna. The story told relating to it 
is very touching: Shah Jehan built first this beautiful zenana, 
part of the palace, for his favourite wife the Begum, “Taj Mahal” 
(the Pearl or Pride of the Palace) ; when she died, he built the 
Taj to hold her tomb and eventually his own. His son revolted, 
and dethroning his father imprisoned him, who, when he was at 
death’s door, so implored to be carried to the balcony of the 
Octagonal Tower, that he might die looking at the exquisite 
memorial he had raised for his much-loved wife’s remains, that 
his request was granted. Thus he died in the palace he built for 
his lovely begum, and in sight of the memorial to her. 

Many other noted mosques we explored in the neighbourhood, 
“ Itmud-ed-dowlah,” containing the tomb of Taj Mahal’s father, 
being one of the finest, not forgetting the “ Moti-Musjid ” or 
“Pearl Mosque,” so well named, where we saw Mahomedans 
prostrating themselves in prayer at sunset. 

Finding there would be a Mahomedan service at the great 
“Jumma Musjid,” or “ Friday Mosque,” on that day, we took the 
opportunity of attending it. On inquiry, I heard it was the 
custom of this religion in those parts to assemble at one o’clock 
in the day every Friday for prayer. It seemed so remarkable, that 
the day on which salvation was brought to Christians by the 
death of Christ, should be the most important day of the week 
to Mahomedans, and better observed by them than by Christians 
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generally, especially than by Protestants.. This mosque, which 
was an imposing red edifice, stood on a fine site, with steep stairs 
leading up to the large open court in front of it, in the centre of 
which was a fountain and tank, where the natives washed their 
feet before prostrating for prayer ; afterwards an old priest came 
from within the building to read the Koran, and then preached 
for a short time, the people answering at the end in a great 
shout together, almost like an Amen, and this concluded the 
service. I asked my bearer, Shereef by name, who was with us, 
why, as he was a Mahomedan, he did not join in the ceremony ; 
he replied: “ My body not clean, lady ; I travelling, no can wash.” 
I felt it was true, pcor fellow; for as the custom is of native 
servants, he had but the threshold outside my door to sleep on. 
However, he,was a clean man, and whenever we were stationary, 
he used to ask leave to go to the native baths, and would return 
quite spic and span, taking great pride in his clothes, especially 
his turbans. Though he was an awful rogue, so that one had 
to be perpetually scolding him and had to keep an eye on 
him, I could not help liking him, he was such a character in his 
way. 

The following day we moved on to Delhi; again we were 
much affected at seeing many touching spots, recalling the sad 
incidents of the Mutiny. The Dewan-i-Khas (Hall of Audience) 
there is very beautiful, and was in process of being restored. 
The Pearl Mosque, which, though smaller than the one at Agra, 
is most striking, with three golden domes, so was the palace with 
its surroundings of real oriental magnificence. At the “Jumma 
Musjid” we were shown a part of the original Koran, written by 
Mahomet himself and brought there from Arabia. The bazaars 
and native portion of the town of Delhi were, I thought, the most 
interesting and curious of those we had hitherto seen. 

The native dealers, who were always amusing and funny, were 
particularly so there, continually pursuing one with their wares, 
even when driving, running alongside of the carriage shouting 
out, “Come, buy in mine shop.” One of them at the hotel, after 
pressing me much in vain to purchase some of his goods, whis- 
pered in my ear, “ Don’t buy here, cheaper in mine shop.” The 
cooking at the hotel was very bad. I was therefore much enter- 
tained by my bearer, Shereef, coming and begging me to write a 
“chit,” a paper of commendation, of the head cook, because he 
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was a friend of his. I declined, but he implored me so vigorously 
that, although reluctantly, I was weak enough to comply; how- 
ever, I told the truth as to my opinion of the cooking. Shereef 
went off in glee, and I wondered if his friend ever showed this 
“chit” to puff himself, or if he got it translated ; not but what I 
was told these men are indifferent as to what is said of them as 
long as they can add to their “ chits.” Certainly, when choosing 
my own servant, some who presented themselves showed me 
quite eagerly papers which were anything but complimentary 
about them. 

At Delhi I first saw some nautch girls dance or rather posture, 
most wonderfully and gracefully, picturesquely clad in dark red 
draperies and endless jewels, from nose rings to anklets and 
armlets. They accomplished a remarkable feat most deftly and 
neatly. Raking together a small heap of sand on the ground, 
they stuck a four anna piece, like a sixpence, into the top of it; 
then, after dancing round the little hillock, they stooped down 
and picked up the tiny coin between the bridge of their nose 
and their eyebrows. Each girl did this several times most grace- 
fully and easily, without in the least disarranging her dress, and 
one was really tall. 

The country round is very sterile and dreary-looking. The 
scenes you encounter driving about remind you much of the 
descriptions in the Old Testament, for you see the people driving 
their flocks of goats, cattle, camels and mules, the women giving 
them water at the wells in the evening and bearing about pitchers 
on their heads, which, with their peculiar costumes and jewels of 
metal, all much resemble the accounts in the Scriptures. There 
are endless ancient tombs and mosques in the vicinity, many of 
which we visited, also a very quaint tower called Kootub-Mina, 
from which we had a most extensive view, for it is 300 feet in 
height and I believe is one of the highest in the world. We 
were nearly broiled alive by the tremendous heat of the sun 
driving there, yet we were shivering and glad of all our wraps 
when going back later on. 

Jeypore was our next halt. I thought it the most oriental in 
appearance of all the places I had seen ; the scenes in the streets 
were so striking, they almost amounted toa pageant. One often 
met the Maharajah driving about in great splendour in a carriage 
and six, escorted by his own native troops of cavalry, wearing 
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picturesque uniforms and well horsed, while his lesser relations 
and other rajahs were also going about in state, in gorgeous 
equipages, some riding horses richly caparisoned, or elephants 
and even camels. Babus and others of the inhabitants were to 
be seen in bullock carts, covered over with bright coloured silk 
canopies and all the women in the most brilliant draperies. 
We also came upon a wedding procession, preceded by a char- 
acteristic native band of music of the tom-tom order, the bride- 
groom heading it on horseback, covered with garlands of flowers, 
followed by the bride in a litter and the rest of the party all 
equally gaudy, carrying coffers and boxes containing the bride’s 
trousseau and all her worldly possessions, to be taken now to her 
husband’s dwelling. 

When visiting the Maharajah’s place, I was much amused at 
the intense pride and delight of one of his servants, who was 
conducting us through it, on showing me a picture of the Queen, 
Pointing to it with the greatest satisfaction, he said, “ Kaisar-i- 
Hind.” It was a most awful daub, though I don’t doubt the 
“possessor had paid a long price for it; but one could see by the 
man’s manner what an honour he considered it to own the por- 
trait of so important a person as the Empress of India. Asking 
Shereef, who was as usual acting as our guide and interpreter, 
where the zenana of the palace was, he replied, “Dees 
Maharajah respectable man, only one wife!” I thought how 
indignant his Highness would have been at a common native 
servant daring to speak thus of him, for oriental princes would 
not generally brook being patronised by those below them. The 
stables of this palace were gigantic, with 200 horses in them, 
besides a quantity of elephants, each two animals having a 
scyce (a native groom) to look after them. 

We experienced at Jeypore an elephant ride up to the magnifi- 
cent Amber Palace, which is the Maharajah’s country residence. 
I came to the conclusion that the movements of an elephant 
were more like a bad roll in a ship at sea than anything else. 

After this we proceeded to Bombay, but I shall reserve the 
account of our doings there and our further travels for another 
occasion. 

L. A. L. 








Husband and Wife. 


A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


By E. HARPER-ASHWIN, 
Author of ‘AGNES CHISHOLM,” “ THREE CHRISTMAS TIDES,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ JUST once more ; let me see him once more before I say a long 
good-bye.” 

The voice never faltered, though it was low and pleading, but 
to all outward appearance it found no response in the heart of 
the listener. 

The time was evening, a dark November evening when home 
and its comforts seem doubly attractive, when the fog is thick 
and damp and the black mud penetrates everywhere, when men 
turn up their collars as they hurry along, and women, those who 
are compelled to bid defiance to weather, wrap themselves in 
their oldest, warmest garments and try to forget discomfort in 
the thought of the bright fire and warm clothing which we hope 
awaits them. Ay, it was dreary without, but drearier still in the 
fire-lit room, where stood two young people: the man, tall, 
dark and stern, standing near the mantelpiece and gazing at the 
fair girlish form before him, attired in bonnet and cloak and 
apparently ready for a journey, for she carried a small travelling 
bag, and through the half-opened door could be seen a trunk, 
strapped and labelled. 

It was a sad, though not uncommon story. Leonard Darrell, 
occupying a responsible position in a large business house, and 
being in receipt of a handsome salary, had, during a summer 
holiday some five or six years before, fallen in love with a pretty 
village girl and induced her to consent to a speedy marriage (he 
being his own master and the consent of her parents not being 
asked). The result was, as usual, unfortunate. For the first 
twelve months everything was tinged with rose colour, and when 
a little boy was born the happiness of the young couple seemed 
complete. But Leonard Darrell was an intellectual man, delight- 
ing in scientific research and literature, while Rosa, innocent, 
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loving girl as she was, had been only glad to leave the third-rate 
school where she had been educated, and, engrossed by her 
husband, child and home, rarely touched any book but a novel, 
and when escorted to some learned lecture or meeting could not 
stifle the yawns which evidenced the boredom she hardly cared 
to disguise. 

True it was that deep in the heart of husband and wife existed 
earnest affection one for the other, but both had been only 
children, both had been accustomed in different ways to find 
everything bow to them, and when the lover’s glamour had faded 
and become weakened by time it was natural enough that the 
two wills should clash. The man grew sterner, the woman more 
exacting and fretful, till on the day when my story opens the 
crisis had come and they had decided to part. It was about such 
a little thing too, some trifle of household management, some 
thoughtless act. So one word led to another, till in a fit of 
passion, Rosa had packed a trunk, and coming down to the 
dining-room, where she had left her husband, had vehemently 
declared that she would no longer live with such a tyrant, who 
had lured her from her village home only to break her heart 
with unkindness and neglect. 

“You knew I was ignorant,” she sobbed. “You knew I had 
had but little education, yet you took me as I was, and you 
vowed to be loving and kind. I will take my boy and go; I 
can earn my bread and his, and he will not be taught to despise 
his mother.” 

No word came from the impassive lips of the master of the 
house as he listened to his wife’s torrent of reproach. He knew, 
ah, sadly well, that he had been to blame, even as she; but the 
overweening pride which had ever dominated his nature would 
not yield now, and he spoke not till she stopped, exhausted, and 
turned as if to fetch the child from his cot, Then he raised his 
head and in cool incisive tones remarked : 

“My son stays here, Rosa; you have no power over him ; he 
does not leave his father’s house.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in the room it could not have created 
more consternation. 

“What! in addition to your other cruelties, would you rob me 
of my child?” almost shrieked the distracted woman. 

“Certainly not,” was the calm answer. “I do not bid you go 
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if you choose to act as my wife, a reasonable woman and a 
careful mother should, but if otherwise I would rather you 
sought a home elsewhere. Again I repeat, however, Charlie 
stays here. As to you, I am willing to make you a yearly 
allowance to keep you in comfort.” 

“T will not touch one penny of your hateful money,” was the 
impetuous response. “ Well for me, indeed, if I were a poor girl 
again. But, oh, Leonard, let me see the boy; he is my son as 
well as yours.” 

Silence—and again, as at the beginning of the chapter, were 
the words repeated. 

“Once again, I cannot part for ever,” spoke the pleading voice, 
but pride still kept its place, and neither would yield sufficiently 
to utter the softened and conciliating word which would have 
healed the breach. 

A pause, painful in its intensity, then : 

“If you choose to go, you can call and see the boy on the first 
of every month, but to-night he shall not be disturbed. Mean- 
while, may I offer you again money for immediate expenses, and 
remind you that I have an appointment for eight o’clock, and it 
is now nearing that hour.” 

“You mean that you want me to go,” said the girl. 

“Well, yes,” was the cool reply. “Shall I call a cab?” 

“No; and you may keep your money, I have plenty, and to- 
morrow I shall send for my luggage. Good-night, my most kind 
husband.” 

So saying she passed quickly from the room, and in another 
moment the outer door was heard to open and shut. 

Mr. Darrell stood for a few minutes as if waiting, then, rousing 
himself, he pulled the bell twice, sharply, imperiously, and in 
response there entered a respectable middle-aged woman. 

“Is Master Charlie asleep, nurse?” asked her master. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Mrs. Darrell has—um—gone out for an indefinite time, and 
during her absence I place the boy under your sole care; you 
are to be responsible for him, and give him up to no one, not 
even his mother, without my express permission. Your wages 
will be raised in proportion to the trust reposed in you, and I 
should like your promise that you will not abuse it.” 

“T will certainly do my best to please you, sir, and look after 
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my charge,” was the reply, given without a change of expression 
or shadow of surprise, for the servants at No. 7, Delford Terrace, 
had long been unavoidably acquainted with the quarrels between 
their master and mistress. 

“ That is all, then; I have nothing more to say, except that 
you can take my orders for the house every morning and convey 
them to the cook, as I would rather you took the management 
during Mrs. Darrell’s absence.” 

“Very well, sir, as you please,” returned the servant with well- 
trained impassiveness, and, obeying a gesture of dismissal, 
promptly retired. Mr. Darrell did not, however, remain long 
alone, for the clock pointed to a quarter to eight, and, after a 
hasty visit to his dressing-room, he left the house to keep the 
appointment of which he had spoken. Midnight had struck ere 
he returned and the short comparative quiet, which alone is 
ever noticed in our great metropolis, had fallen when his latch- 
key was heard in the lock. But in the meantime a cab had 
driven up to the door, the luggage in the hall, addressed to 
Mrs. Darrell, had been demanded and taken away. So it was 
with a start of surprise that Leonard noticed the absence of the 
trunk. 

“ Fetched it already, has she?” he muttered. “I intended to 
have asked her whereabouts, but no matter.” 

He entered the dining-room, still, by the servants’ care, warm 
with fire, and went mechanically to that corner of the fender 
where it had been his wife’s custom to place his slippers, but of 
course they were not there, and with an impatient sound he 
fetched them and, late. as it was, prepared to enjoy a few 
minutes’ comfort. For a time he sat moodily gazing in the 
glowing embers; then, raising his eyes, he caught sight of 
another chair half-drawn forward, with some trifle of feminine 
work lying in it, and, all at once, there flashed across his mind a 
realization of what he had done. He had taken the pretty child, 
for she was but eighteen, from her home, and had petted and 
loved her—for a time. Then her want of intellectuality bored, 
her ignorance of society rules annoyed, and her fretfulness 
worried him, and he lost patience and indulged in harsh reproof. 
And this was the outcome, that she, a young lovely woman, was ° 
alone (for, by her husband’s desire, she had made but few ac- 
quaintances and no friends) to-night in London, away from her 
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home, her boy and her natural protector, while he was sheltered 
and in comfort. 

“Fool, brute, coward, that I am!” he exclaimed at last, as 
these thoughts surged through his brain, and with them waked 
again the affection that had slumbered so long. “ That poor 
girl, out in the cold and the night, and I, here. It was like 
throwing her into wrong. It would be impossible to do any- 
thing to-night, but to-morrow I will find her and bring her 
home, and we shall both have learned a lesson.” 

Easy to plan—easy to say—but in the great world of London 
one may be as effectually lost as in the depths of a forest. 
Long he sat over the smouldering fire, living again the last few 
years, but, through all, forgetting the provocation he had re- 
ceived, and remembering only the youth, the beauty and the 
love of his lost wife. So the night dragged on, the sleeping city 
began to spring once more to life and motion, and, in utter 
weariness, he mounted to his room and threw himself on his bed 
for a brief season of repose, rising, however, as soon as it was 
light, to prosecute his search. Leave of absence was with some 
difficulty obtained from his employers, and through the short 
winter’s day he hurried from one hotel, police or railway station 
to another without finding any clue. Lost—lost—the word rang 
in his ears as, at last, he wended his way back to his desolate 
home, where dinner was ready, and crouching on the hearthrug 
with a picture book was his little son. The child sprang to his 
feet at the sight of his father and with one bound was in his em- 
brace. 

“Daddy, my daddy, I’ve wanted you so,” he murmured. 
“Mother is away, and I’ve been lonely, and nurse will call me 
‘poor boy.’ I’m not poor,am I? And where is mother, and 
when will she be back, and——daddy, why don’t you speak?” 
in sharp tones of alarm, as he noticed at length his father’s 
silence. “Are you bad, or—is mother bad?” 

“ Mother is gone away, my laddie, and I can’t find her,” came 
in thick husky tones from the man’s lips as he bent over the 
golden head. 

“Mother gone away—you can’t find her,” repeated the child 
in puzzled accents. Then with a start of apprehension: ‘‘ She 
isn’t deaded, is she?” 

“God forbid, my boy,” answered the father, shocked at. the 
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echo of his own thoughts. “I hope she will come back soon. 
You and I won’t talk about it to any one else, but we will 
always keep her place ready and her slippers warm, and in 
your prayers you must always say (to yourself, not aloud), ‘God 
take care of mother and bring her back to Charlie, and you 
must do just what she would like you to do.” 

“ And you too, daddy?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Then mother would like us to have our dinner; I may sit 
with you, mayn’t I?” and receiving a nod of assent, the child 
comforter proceeded to enliven the otherwise solitary meal with 
his baby chatter, from that day forward making it apparent 
that his one object was to “cheer daddy, and get ready for 
mother.” 

CHAPTER II. 

MEANWHILE, what of Rosa, the wandering wife and mother? 
When the night before she had left her home, she went straight 
to some quiet hotel she knew, and engaging a room for the night, 
returned for her luggage, managing it so that her husband should 
be absent. On her return and while engaged in unpacking some 
necessaries, she became aware of a bustle in the adjoining cham- 
ber, and making inquiry of a passing maid, was told that a young 
lady, a governess, was taken ill and was in great trouble. Mrs. 
Darrell at once offered her services, and entering the invalid’s 
room, found that she had accidently broken her ankle, which had 
just been set. But what was her visitor’s surprise to see in the 
sufferer a girl friend of the old village days. The recognition 
was mutual, but before many sentences had been exchanged, 
Mrs. Darrell found that Mary Selwyn (the girl’s name) was 
totally unaware of her marriage, as at the time and ever since 
she had been in a situation at some distance. 

“ And I had just got sucha chance,” she moaned. “I’ve always 
wanted to go abroad, and a lady had engaged me to accompany 
her as far as Brindisi to take care of her little boy, who is going 
with her to join the father in India. Both mother and son are 
delicate, and if the boy took a fancy to me I was to go all the 
way. And now I don’t know what is to be done. I was to meet 
her at Dover to-morrow, so I must telegraph ; but perhaps, Rosa, 
dear, you'll do that for me, and then I’ll go to a hospital, for I 
have no home.” 
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“Neither have I,” was the impulsive rejoinder. “Mary, do 
you think I could take your place? I want to go abroad too.” 

“You,” echoed her friend. “ But dear, what have you been 
doing, and what brings you here ?” 

“T have just left one situation and am seeking another,” re- 
plied Mrs. Darrell, salving her conscience with the excuse that 
the reason was at least partly true. “And I have been tending a 
delicate child, so Iam accustomed ——” But here her voice broke 
and for a few seconds her tears came unrestrainedly. She soon, 
however, recovered self-control and resumed: “I did not like 
parting—it upset me. But, Mary, did this lady ever see you?” 

“No, the engagement was made by correspondence,” was the 
reply. 

“Then why could I not goin your place? I can speak French 
(it is almost the only thing I know), and you should have half 
the salary.” 

“My dear Rosa, I could not take it. But—there is nothing 
wrong, is there? You must not mind the question.” 

“No, it is only that I am a little heart-sore at parting with my 
boy and want change. Isn’t the idea feasible?” 

“Well, if you are really in earnest, it certainly would save Mrs. 
Lisle much embarrassment, while she need never know, and 
doubtless you are more capable than I. Will you give me that 
little travelling desk? Yes,” as Rosa complied, “see here,” taking 
a roll of letters and handing them to her friend ; “these contain 
all directions and arrangements. You will find there when you 
must start and all about it. The salary is good and she will pay 
your fare back from Brindisi, if you don’t care to go further.” 

“Oh, I shall be sure to come back,” returned Rosa, thinking 
of the day fixed for her visit to her little son, “and then I shall 
want to see you, so mind you leave word which hospital you 
choose.” 

“ All right, dear,” was the answer, but there was no time for 
more, for the nurse who had been summoned, entered, and seeing 
her patient’s flushed appearance, prescribed an enforced silence, 
and Mrs, Darrell retired to her own chamber to spend the greater 
part of the night in making all due arrangements. 

The following day, in pursuance of her scheme, she, with her 
trunk labelled “ Miss Selwyn,” and her wedding ring no longer in 
its place, but hung by a riband round her neck, travelled by the 
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tidal train to Dover and, on the Calais boat, met her employer, 
a fragile-looking lady, with a white-faced, peevish boy of seven, 
who seemed bent on tormenting his mother and all around him 
to the utmost limits of endurance. Naturally fond of children, 
however, Rosa, or Miss Selwyn, as she was now called, bent her- 
self to the task of pleasing her troublesome charge, and with the 
remembrance of the one child face, she would have given worlds 
to kiss, ever before her, succeeded so well with little Donald Lisle, 
and ere the short sea passage was over had so completely won 
his heart, that he refused to allow her out of his sight. Mrs. 
Lisle was delighted with her son’s unwonted amiability, and 
again and again reiterated the wish that such a treasure should 
accompany them all the way ; the only reply, however, she could 
win, being a quiet: “I fear it is impossible, madam.” 

“But I would double the salary, and you should be treated 
exactly as one of the family—a friend, not a governess, No one 
ever managed Donald like this before. Won't you think of it?” 

A gentle shake of the head was the only response, for just then 
the boat stopped, and the boy claimed all attention. The small 
party in due time passed the custom house and were packed in 
the train for Paris, where, Mrs. Lisle remarked, they would stay 
for a week that a certain doctor might see the child, who, after 
demanding an endless succession of stories, fell asleep in Miss 
Selwyn’s arms. Paris was reached at last, and for the first 
time the wandering wife breathed the clearer air of this great 
city and feasted her eyes on its sights, for she accompanied Mrs. 
Lisle everywhere. But wherever she went, whatever she saw, 
one picture unceasingly presented itself before her—her lost home, 
her empty chair, her husband and her child. Pride, however, 
still held sway, and in the silence of the night she would murmur : 
“ He shall fee/ my loss. It was his fault, and he shall suffer, for 
I know he dreads the world’s censure.” But wiser, softer thoughts 
would sometimes prevail, and she would resolve, on her first visit 
to her child, she would beg for reconciliation, little dreaming that 
the husband she had left was ever longing and planning for her 
return. So, to the woman in her misery the days dragged on 
with leaden footsteps, until the morning dawned when they were 
to proceed on their journey. Weariness and the excitement of 
travelling did not improve little Donald’s temper, and he was at 
first specially troublesome and exacting, till a fellow-passenger, 
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noting the tired pale face of the young attendant, coaxed the boy 
to his knee and amused him with bon-bons, stories and the 
mysteries of a repeater, amply repaid for the trouble by the glance 
of gratitude from those sad dark eyes. 

On, on rolled the train, till—surely something was wrong— 
a bang, a crash—then darkness. 

“Drink this, then, my poor child,” was spoken in Mrs. Lisle’s 
ear, as she woke from a faint, to find herself on the ground, 
while bending over her was the sweet face of a swur de charité, 
who had travelled in the same compartment. Instantaneously 
recollection returned. 

“Where is my child?” she cried. “Is he killed?” 

What contradictory animals children are! The boy, who had 
been so peevish and fussy, now ran up with: 

“All right, mammie; I’ve been watching the engine on its 
side. Why, whatever is the matter?” as his mother folded him 
in a frantic embrace. 

“Nothing, now I have you alive and unhurt, my son. But 
where is Miss Selwyn?” 

Where, indeed? But the question was soon answered. 
Lying unconscious among the many injured by the terrible 
railway accident, was the girl who bore that name, and, though 
she still breathed and there was no visible wound, the doctors, 
hastily summoned, only shook their heads in reply to Mrs. Lisle’s 
anxious question, and agreed that it was utterly impossible to 
take her further in the train for which the officials had tele- 
graphed to take on the uninjured. 

“I don’t see how I cam stay,” she reiterated, in genuine 
distress. “My husband expects us by a certain steamer, and 
will be alarmed if we do not arrive, and I do not know the 
address of her friends.” Then, as a new idea presented itself, 
“I am willing to pay anything in reason for her to be well tended 
at a hospital till she is able to return to England, and I will pay 
besides all her travelling expenses.” 

“ The affair is then concluded, madame,” said the good sister 
before mentioned. “The poor child shall have the best care at 
the hospital where I nurse, and, of course, when she recovers her 
senses she can give the names of her friends. Has she 
baggage?” 

“Why, yes, she had a trunk; I will identify it for you,” said 
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Mrs. Lisle, and together the two women went towards where the 
baggage had been piled, and where Miss Selwyn’s trunk was 
quickly found and delivered into the nurse’s charge. At this 
moment an official bustled up and informed Mrs. Lisle that, if 
she wished to proceed in the train just about to start, she must 
point out her boxes at once, as there were but a few minutes to 
spare. With little difficulty the heavy Indian zmpedimenta were 
found, and then, clasping Donald’s hand as if still afraid she 
might lose him, Mrs. Lisle again stood by her attendant’s side. 

“TI don’t half like leaving thus,” she said to the sister. “You 
will take good care of her, won’t you? Here is some money,” 
taking some notes from her purse, “and here, too, is my address. 
Please ask her, with my love, to write and tell me when she is 
better, and say nothing but absolute necessity should have forced 
me thus to abandon her, though I am sure,” with ready courtesy, 
“T leave-her in good hands, and you speak English so well too.” 

“T was in England recently for more than a year,” replied the 
calm, sweet voice. “And madame need have no fear for her 
friend ; I will nurse her as for the good God, and that will be 
my best care. But see, they summon you.” 

A clasp of the hand from the good sister, one kiss on the still 
unconscious face, a half-fearful one from Donald, and mother 
and son were hurried into one of the waiting carriages, leaving 
the English girl with whom they had so strangely become 
acquainted alone amongst strangers. Tender care, however, 
awaited her, and when, a few days later, she partially awoke to 
things around her, she found herself in a pleasant clean little 
room, which, save from its foreign appearance, might have been 
the simple chamber of her girlhood. Too weak to think, she lay 
enjoying the rest ; then a light step was heard outside, followed 
by the entrance of a white-capped nurse, who, evincing no 
surprise at finding her patient conscious, promptly administered 
a‘cordial, at the same time remarking : 

“You are better now, my child, and can, doubtless, tell us where 
to find your friends. Is it not so?” 

A distressed look in the girl’s eyes showed that the question was 
at least half understood, and also that either that or the effort to 
remember was painful, for tears rose as she gently shook her 
head. 

“ Ah, you know not yet, or you like not to tell ; so we will leave 

39 
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it awhile. Now sleep again, and think of nothing more,” and, 
picking up some work, the speaker seated herself at the window, 
noting that her orders were immediately obeyed. 

So the days rolled on, and strength gradually returned to the 
invalid, but, though perfectly understanding all that was said to 
her, memory was still absent, the past was a blank, and, what 
the good sisters thought stranger than anything, she never 
appeared to answer to her name, z¢, Miss Selwyn, though 
the wedding-ring, which had never been removed from the 
riband round her neck, went far to convince them that she 
was not quite what Mrs. Lisle imagined. To the latter they had 
written as soon as their charge recovered consciousness, but had 
as yet had no time to receive a reply. 

And what of Leonard Darrell? Miserable at the failure of 
his search, though searching daily, the husband had lived through 
the weary weeks, only partly consoling himself by lavishing love 
and caresses on his boy, who, he hoped, missed nothing. He 
little knew, however, the depth of the child’s heart ; he could not 
hear the voiceless cries and prayers for “ mother,” which rose from 
that little bed ; he only saw that though always bright and happy 
with him, the boy grew more and more fragile. In despair at 
last he took him to an old school friend of his who held an 
appointment as house physician at a children’s hospital. The 
doctor looked him over, examined and talked to him. Then 
dispatching him to make acquaintance with his own nursery 
party, he turned to Mr. Darrell with the abrupt question : “ Where 
is his mother? He wants her.” ; 

“Would to God I knew,” was the answer, almost with a groan. 

“ Have you heard then ?” 

“IT was told the other day by Moule—you know him—that she t 

had left you.” 





“Poor child! I feared the world would lay the blame on her. ‘ 
I will tell you about it.” And in a few words he laid the whole t 
matter before his sympathetic auditor “You see, it was all my a 
fault,” he concluded. “I should have remembered her youth, Cc 
and been patient. And now IJ am losing the boyas well ; I quite te 
expected her at the end of the month ; I have no hope now.”* v 


“ Um—yes,” said the doctor absently, and for a moment there 
was a pause, after which he turned to his visitor with: “ What is 
your wife like? When did she leave ?” 
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“She is a slight girl, very pretty, with straight features and 
dark eyes, and she went on the first of November. Why do you 
ask ?” 

“ Because—well, it may be foolish, but a lettter I received this 
morning haunts me; it is from a medical friend living in the 
south of France, and he mentions an interesting case of an English 
girl hurt in a railway accident about the beginning of last month. 
She is well now physically, but has completely lost her memory, 
she will not answer to the name given by the lady with whom 
she was travelling, and has a wedding ring tied round her neck. 
He describes her as a dark little lady with lovely eyes and a 
wealth of hair. She is under the care of the hospital sisters. 
Now do you think there is any connection between her and Mrs. 
Darrell ?” 

“I shall go and see,” was the answer. “Can you give me the 
address ?” 

“You can have Ferrier’s letter. When shall you start ?” 

“ By to-night’s boat—I shall not rest till | know. Will you 
ring for the boy and I will go and make preparations.” 

Full of excitement was Leonard Darrell, as, having committed 
his child to the special care of the nurse, but without giving any 
hint of his purpose, he hurried southwards. On, on in the rush- 
ing train, which to him seemed but to creep; on—on through 
long cold nights and brief bright days. The last station was 
passed, and the other passengers noticed that the strange mon- 
sieur they had vainly tried to beguile into conversation sat upright, 
as his lips took a closer set. 

“ He is engaged,” whispered a girl to her mother. 

“But no, my daughter, he is sad; look at his eyes,” replied 
the more experienced woman. 

And now again the train slackened speed, and as soon as 
possible, and heeding not the remonstrances of the officials on 
the heedlessness of “these mad English,” Leonard sprang out 
and hastened on his way. Brief inquiry at the physician’s suc- 
ceeded, and M. Ferrier volunteered to accompany him at once 
to the hospital. It was a saint’s day and most of the sisters 
were in church, but the one left in charge replied readily to the 
inquiries for the English lady. 

“She is well and reads at present in her room. Will the 
-‘messieurs see her there or shall I summon her to the garden 
39 
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“But surely, we will ourselves wait upon madame in her 
apartment,” replied the little French doctor; and accordingly 
they were conducted to a small room on the ground floor, into 
which they were ushered with the brief announcement: “ Mon- 
sieur the doctor to see you, my child.” 

No question of politeness or precedence now. The English- 
man stepped hastily forward as a slight form rose from a seat 
near the window and—in that moment the wandering memory 
returned ; the recognition was instantaneous: “ Leonard!” “ Rosa, 
my wife!” This was all the others heard, as, unwilling to intrude, 
they turned away. 

Little more remains to be told. The reconciliation was com- 
plete, and in a few days father, mother and son were once more 
gathered round the Christmas fire. One question only remained 
in the boy’s mind, finding utterance as he nestled in Rosa’s arms 
for a good-night kiss. “You won’t ever be lost again, will you, 
mother? You will stay at home with daddy and me?” 

“ Always, my darling,” was the whispered response, and the 
child was satisfied and went away, leaving his parents alone. For 
a moment neither spoke—then Rosa glided from her seat and 
kneeling at her husband’s side ere he could prevent her, mur- 
mured: “ You forgive me, Leonard?” 

A strong arm was round her even as she spoke, and the same 
manly voice that had wooed her from her village home spoke 
gently: “I need pardon, too, my wife. We will blot out the 
past and begin again, loving each other till death doth part.” 

“Ay, if it please God, Who gave us to each other.” And 
then they sat long in thankful silence, happier now than in the 
earlier days of their marriage, for, through the parting, each had 
learned how dear the other was ; and in its pain, pride had been 
conquered and love was free. 
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The Spring Art LCrbibitions—1s95. 


A GENERAL glance at this season’s exhibitions of pictures shows 
that, although there may be no very striking features at either 
of the galleries devoting themselves to new work, and many of 
the more important exhibits at the loan collections have been 
seen quite recently elsewhere, a better average has been attained 
in the all-round excellence of the paintings now on view than has 
been reached for the Jast few years. Though many of the older 
artists are less represented than usual at Burlington House and 
the New Gallery, the works sent in by them will, in most instances, 
compare favourably with their efforts in the past; and the 
younger men, by continuing to fulfil the promise held out by 
them in former years, make the present shows quite equal in 
interest to the greater number of their predecessors. In fact, 
though the amount of space devoted to portraits (many of them 
presentations) at both galleries is regrettably large, the amateur 
is amply compensated by the unusual quantity of subject pictures, 
and those members of the public who do not care so much for 
the quality of the work contained in, as for the story or senti- 
ment conveyed by, the canvas in front of them, have this year 
plentiful food for their admiration. 

The point in which the greatest weakness is visible at both 
galleries is undoubtedly in the landscapes, which are, with few 
exceptions, characterized by a monotonous dulness of colour 
and want of life and light. The tendency, which has of late been 
so exceedingly rife among our younger artists, to copy the style 
of the French landscape painters, has, by a too great striving to 
attain the grey colour schemes and low tones of their school, and 
too little attention to nature, resulted in the production of a 
number of pictures, the dirty flatness of which is as unpleasing 
to the eye as it is unlike the work of the masters they strive to 
imitate. 

At the Academy, unquestionably the ablest picture of the year 
is Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “Smithy,” a work which fully equals, 
if it does not surpass, anything that this vigorous and gifted 
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painter has yet done. It has always been the mission of Mr. 
Forbes, and those of his school, to depict for us the beauty of 
every-day objects and incidents, and he has never been more 
successful than with this—the interior of a country blacksmith’s 
shop, where a cart horse is in process of being shod, while the 
carter himself and some loungers, whose day’s work is done, 
watch the operation with more or less lazy interest, the whole 
being lighted by the glow from the forge itself. With a perfect 
mastery of technique and an amount of truly artistic apprecia- 
tion, the painter has produced a picture which, although full of 
force and absolutely realistic in detail, is at the same time replete 
with poetry. The type he chooses for his labourers is faithful 
to nature, and the life-like faces of the men are thrown into 
effective relief by the firelight. This picture shows a steady 
advance on the somewhat similar work, “ Forging the Anchor,” 
of four years ago, which is, by-the-bye, to be seen in the 
present loan collection at the Guildhall, and though not so 
‘ beautiful as “The Lighthouse,” has, perhaps, more rugged 
vigour than the latter and fully maintains the painter's reputa- 
tion. Totally different in design and execution, Mr. Water- 
. house’s. “ St. Cecilia” claims next place among the most notable 
pictures. Ina terrace garden overlooking the sea, the beautiful 
tawny-haired saint sits in profound sleep, while two attendant 
child angels, kneeling on either side of the “ gilded organ pipes,” 
play violins to soothe her slumbers. An open music book lies 
in her lap and a mandoline has fallen in the grass by her side. 
Never before has Mr. Waterhouse shown himself such a brilliant 
colourist ; the robes of the saint and of the ministering angels are 
vividly contrasted with the green of the grass below and with 
the deep blue of the sea, which with the walled city forms the 
background of the picture, while the whole garden is thronged 
with straggling red and white roses and poppies of varied hues. 
The blending of the gorgeous colours is effectively carried out, 
and the work does much to advance the artist as an imaginative 
painter of the first rank. He is also to be congratulated on his 
portrait of “ Miss Phyllis Waterlow,” a charming picture marked 
by a delightful simplicity of pose. The portrait of the year, 
however, is Mr. Sargent’s “W. Graham Robertson, Esq.,” in 
. which the magnificent handling of the blacks and greys, relieved 
solely by the gold embroidery of the Japanese screen behind the 
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figure, is equal in execution to anything the painter has yet done. 
This artist has other portraits here as well as elsewhere, which 
all contain good work, but it is this picture alone which arrests 
attention and compels admiration as one of the finest he has yet 
produced. 

Fortunately the illness which has compelled Sir Frederick 
Leighton to be away from his post at the opening of this year’s 
exhibition, has not prevented the completion of several pictures, 
which, though in all cases confined to single figure studies, show 
no falling off either in delicacy of painting or richness of colour. 
“A Maid with Golden Hair” and “ Flaming June” are particu- 
larly good examples of his style, and though the apricot tresses 
of the one may cause surprise, and it will be difficult for the 
casual observer to reconcile the attitude of the sleeping girl in 
the other'with his preconceived notions of anatomy, yet, never- 
theless, the exquisite painting of the transparent flesh tints in 
both and the magnificent blending of colour in the latter are 
effected in such a masterly manner as to make ample amends 
for any unnecessary length of limb the figure may possess. In 
“Spring,” Mr. Alma Tadema-has given us a more important 
subject picture than has come from his brush for the last few 
years. Of late he has produced nothing but very small works, 
and though they have been invariably charming, and admirable 
in execution, and we have been only too thankful for what we 
could get, it is a great pleasure to find him again expending his 
talent on a more important subject and a larger canvas. Once 
again he shows us how far ahead he is of all competitors in the 
painting of marble, and this joyful crowd of men and girls join- 
ing in a procession to celebrate the coming of the first season of 
the year, is in every respect a charming conception of youth and 
sunshine. The painting of the garlands of anemones and other 
flowers with which the figures are loaded is admirable, and the 
wealth of light with which the whole picture is suffused is 
happily rendered. Mr. Poynter’s sole contribution suffers from 
too close proximity to Mr. Tadema’s picture, but it can hardly 
be .considered as a serious effort from an artist who has done 
so much and so well before. 

Mr. Watts, with his weirdly vigorous “ Jonah,” the vehemence 
of which offers a’strange contrast to his “Out-cast: Good-will,” 
a luckless infant compelled:to bear the brunt of this world’s strife 
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without a rag to its back, and the placid “Charity” of the New 
Gallery, keeps up his reputation as one of our best poetic 
painters. 

Both Sir John Millais and Mr. Frank Dicksee, in their principal 
pictures, give us spectral figures which are apparently in each 
case the result of indigestion, and the grey “ St. Stephen” of the 
former and “ Paolo and Francesca” of the latter are preferable to 
their more ambitious efforts, though they will not probably 
attract the same amount of notice. It is pleasant to turn to Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s single contribution, “ A Sailor’s Sweetheart,” in 
which he gives a delicate variation of a well-worn theme after 
his own gentle manner. Mr. Briton Riviere, with his “ Phoebus 
Apollo,” is the only academician who attempts to vie with Mr. 
Herkomer in using his prerogative to monopolize as large 2 
quantity of wall space as possible with one exhibit, and he cannot 
be congratulated either on the strange gambols of the beasts 
drawing the car of the god or the painting of the purple 
mountains which form the background of the picture. Of Mr. 
Herkomer’s enormous canvas, the only thing that can be said is, 
that it is to be hoped that it will furnish greater gratification to 
the Biirgermeister and Town Council of Landberg than it can 
be reasonably expected to do to the public of London. 

Mr. Orchardson, like Mr. Stone, contents himself with one 
exhibit, in which, though it is of small dimensions and is lacking 
in those dramatic qualities which have made his work the principal 
feature of several former exhibitions, has much of the old charm 
of execution. Mr. Luke Fildes this year confines himself entirely 
to portraits, with which he is highly successful, but is, like Mr. 
Shannon, more happy when depicting women than men. The 
“ Lady Boston” of the latter painter is a most charming picture, 
though his beautiful “Miss Pember” would completely put it in 
the shade were it not somewhat marred by the awkward posing 
of the figure on the arm of a chair. Mr. Arthur Hacker also 
devotes some attention to portraits this year, but is more suc- 
cessful with his “ Daphne,” a nude study, in which the suddenly- 
arrested action of the fleeing figure is finely suggested. Mr. 
Soloman, though happier in his portraits, one of which is of the 
artist last under discussion, is not wholly satisfactory when dealing 
with classic myth, the treatment of his “ Echo and Narcissus” 
seeming somewhat too ponderous for the subject, and though the 
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expression of inane conceit in the mortal and love-sick despair in 
the nymph are excellently rendered, the poetic feeling which the 
legend demands is hopelessly wanting. 

If the sombre tones of Mr. La Thangue’s more ambitious work, 
“The Last Furrow,” are rather nonplussed by too near 
neighbourhood to Mr. Waterhouse’s “ St. Cecilia,” his “Clearing 
the Orchard” is in no way interfered with by the vast municipal 
canvas next which it is hung. This artist is one of the very few 
who have arrived at painting a country woman such as one may 
possibly meet, and who is neither a pretty dressed-up doll nor a 
marvel of coarse ugliness, and in this instance he. has been 
particularly happy, his stooping girl in her lilac print possessing 
great charm and being at the same time free from affectation. 
Mr. Clausen is, like Mr. La Thangue, a naturalistic painter, and, 
though rather prone to the choice of ugly models in former 
years, is in the present exhibition happily represented by his 
“Harvest” and “The Farmer’s Boy,” and has in addition a 
clever portrait. 

Mr. Alfred Parsons is an artist who may be termed a natural- 
istic painter of landscape, in that he knows how to reproduce the 
freshness and beauty of the country, without having to wait for 
any peculiarity of atmospheric condition in order to make his 
work effective, and his this year’s picture is a good example of 
his method. Mr. Alfred East’s “ Midland Meadows,” with its 
brilliant sunlight, is, however, perhaps the finest landscape of the 
year, and near it hangs “The Angler,” the best piece of work 
Mr. David Murray sends to the present'exhibition. The last- 
named artist’s “ Kennet and Avon” and “In Summer Time” are 
also good specimens of his painting, though the complete success 
of the latter is rather discounted by the dull leaden sky, which 
seems to portend an imminent storm likely to interfere somewhat 
with the enjoyment of the bathers in the pool which forms the 
central object of the picture. Mr. Tuke’s bathers in “The 
Swimming Pool” are threatened with no such unwelcome 
interruption and enjoy their dip in full sunshine. This picture, 
like the artist’s similar work of last year, gives us bathers in 
the sea, and though not such a wholly pleasing composition, 
shows better modelling in the figures of the boys, which are 
characterized ‘by singular freedom of pose. Mr. Tuke has also a 
portrait of “ Mrs.George Talbot.” Yet another picture in which 
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bathing is the staple of attraction is “ The Serpentine, 8 p.m.” 
of Mr. Horace Van Ruith, who has not been so successful with 
his nude figures, and has failed utterly in getting the type of the 
London street boy, who is marked by so strong an individuality 
when pursuing his ordinary avocations, that it would be curious 
if he should lose it entirely when literally sans culotte. 

To revert, however, to landscape, Mr. G. D. Leslie’s “ November 
Sunshine,” though, like so many of its fellows, possessing a grey 
sky, is not characterized by the same heavy dulness, and is a 
welcome change from some other pictures in the exhibition, the 
grimy effect of which has been already alluded to. Another 
work which must not be included among them is the “ Fruition” 
of Mr. T. W. North, a charming study of orchards in autumn. 

Mr. T. C. Gotch has preferred to send his best effort this year 
to the New Gallery, but his “ Death the Bride,” with her black 
veiled head and background of poppies, is as cleverly painted as 
usual. Another picture in which poppies play an important 
part is Mr. Frank Bramley’s “ Sleep,” a charming study in which 
a little girl slumbers profoundly amid what appears to be a forest 
of the same flower. Flowers also, but this time of different sorts, 
surround the dead form of Mr. John Collier’s “ Albine,” a 
beautiful figure, though rather too refined for what we imagine 
Zola’s heroine to have been. This artist shows two excellent 
portraits, “ Sir Charles Hall” and “ Lady Hallé,” the latter being 
exceptionally good. Mr. Frank Brangwyn again depicts the East 
in his “ Rest,” a woman with her baby seated beneath the partial 
shadow of some trees, and in “ The Square,” a striking water 
colour. A member of the same school as Mr. Brangwyn, but 
working on totally different lines, is Mr. Chevalier Tayler, whose 
single exhibit, “A Twilight Idyll” is a charming work full of 
repose. Mr. Jacomb Hood suffers from the comparison which 
must inevitably be drawn between his “ Passing of Summer” 
and the work of his elder brother-artist on a somewhat similar 
theme. Full of imagination and glowing with lovely colouring, 
Mr. Albert Goodwin’s “ City of Destruction,” if more suggestive of 
a scene from the “ Arabian Nights ” than of the town of Bunyan’s 
allegory, is full of beauties which repay close inspection ; but it 
is in his “ Bridgenorth-on-Severn,” a small water-colour hanging 
in the balcony at the New Gallery.that this artist is to be seen 
at his best. “Not.Juno’s Heartless Fowls!” Mr. Herbert 
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Olivier’s picture in Gallery III., gives promise of good work, 
though it is so unmercifully skied as to render it almost 
impossible to give a fair estimate of its merits. 

The army of “Ladies in Black,” which, though a compara- 
tively recent eruption, seems to be making fair strides towards 
filling the place occupied a few years back by the now almost 
defunct black-legged child, is gallantly headed by Mr. Lavery’s 
handsome dame. He ‘gives her, by the way, a rival in white, 
with whom, however, he has been scarcely so successful, and the 
“Lady Powis” of Mr. Ellis Roberts, also robed in white, is 
preferable as having that distinction which Mr. Lavery’s lady lacks. 

Of war scenes, though there are several, there is only one that 
can be deemed wholly satisfactory, namely, Lady Butler’s “ Dawn 
at Waterloo,” rendered with all the spirit and accuracy which 
has made her famous. Exception must also be made in favour 
of “Drums of the Fore and Aft,” by Mr. E. Mathew Hale, which, 
though it ought not, perhaps, to be included among the serious 
battle-pieces, is, however, a pretty picture, and is likely to be 
popular. One of the least offensive of the avowedly “story 
pictures” is Mr. Walter Langley’s “ Motherless,” the pathetic 
expression of the old woman being particularly good. In an 
utterly different vein Mr. Watson’s “Rose of Sharon” claims 
attention for good colouring and the capital drawing of the arms 
and neck. Of animal pictures there are many, the most suc- 
cessful being the “ Perilous Play” of Mr. Nettleship, the “ Polar 
Bears” of Mr. Arthur Wardle, and the ever delightful “ Kittens” 
of Madame Ronner. 

Were this intended to be taken as a serious criticism of the 
Academy of 1895, there would be much more to be written than 
can be attempted in this article, but it will be seen that the 
present exhibition, if it does not surprise or enthral by the 
originality or genius of its productions, offers, at any rate, much 
that will be acceptable to the public, and has, moreover, many 
works that will be worthy of the attention of any one who has, or 
thinks he has, a feeling for the painter’s art. 

Turning tothe New Gallery, the most important pictures in the 
exhibition are those of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, who this year 
sends in six works. Though full of the many fine qualities 
which always distinguish his painting, the examples now on.view 
in Regent Street leave one with a vague sense of something 
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wanting, and are, taken as a whole, a disappointment. By far 
the most satisfactory, though probably considered the least im- 
portant, is the “Portrait,” in red chalks, hung in the balcony. 
This truly reveals the artist at his best, which, unfortunately, can- 
not be said of the somewhat wooden portrait of “ Lady Windsor,” 
hanging with the other of his pictures in the west room. “ Miss 
Dorothy Drew,” another portrait on a smaller scale, while con- 
taining much charm of execution, suffers from a monotonously 
greenish colouring, which gives the childish model an unhealthy 
hue. Sir Edward is also represented by three subject pictures: 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” an early design for the fourth picture of 
the Briar Rose series, which differs little in arrangement from 
that afterwards adopted, and “ The Wedding of Psyche ”"—where 
the same green colour as that already alluded to above is slightly 
relieved by the faint pink of the scattered rose leaves—are both 
graceful compositions ; but it is “The Fall of Lucifer” which 
claims most attention, both by the importance of its subject and 
beauty of its design. Taken as a decorative panel, it is, apart 
from its monotonous colouring, a very fine piece of work, but 
considered as the casting out of Satan and his army from the 
heavenly regions it cannot be considered satisfactory. The 
graceful curve in which the defeated legions float through space 
is, if rather aimless, at any rate beautiful, and the painting of the 
armour and the blue standards of the conquered host is finely 
done ; but why call it “ The Fall of Lucifer?” Is there anything 
in the whole picture to suggest either the Prince of Darkness or 
his fall? If so, it does not seem to be visible to the spectator, 
and it cannot be looked upon in the light of an adequate repre- 
sentation of the subject. Utterly opposed to Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, Mr. Sargent here, as at the Academy, takes the leading 
place as a portrait painter with his “ Miss Ada Rehan,” which, 
strange to say, is also a disappointment, and though clever is 
lacking in individuality and dignity. 

Among the portraits, those of Mr. Shannon come next Mr. 
Sargent’s, and he is singularly successful in his studies of 
children, “ Kit” and “The Jungle Book,” the interested ex- 
pression of the elder child in the last-named being excellent. 
Another portrait is that of “Miss Holman Hunt,” by Mr. W. 
Holman Hunt, an extraordinary scheme of green grass and 
mauve draperies which cannot be considered a success. Mr. 
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Alma Tadema also has some clever portrait heads, and is further 
represented by “ Love’s Jewelled Fetter,” a small study of Greek 
girls treated in his usual manner. Mr. Waterhouse’s “The 
Shrine,” though not an important effort, is full of charm, as is 
Mrs. Adrian Stokes’s “St. Elizabeth of Hungary,” and in spite 
of the drawing of the latter being a trifle stiff, the simplicity of 
the figure and the fine colouring make it one of the most attrac- 
tive pictures in the gallery. Charming also is the “ Misty Mere” 
of Mr. Alfred East, who divides the honours of the leading land- 
scape this time with Mr. Adrian Stokes. Mr. John Collier’s 
“ Alchemist,” though not pleasing as a whole, is noticeable for 
the wonderful effect of light from the furnace thrown upon the 
hands and faces of the figures, and it seems almost a pity that 
such really clever work should have been wasted in the produc- 
tion of so unsatisfactory a result. 

It is impossible not to admire the conscientious and delicate 
work put into his two pictures by Mr. Studwick, who is one of the 
few artists who has always adhered to the rules of the Pre- 
raphaelite brotherhood. Mr. Gotch’s “Child in the World” is 
beautiful in conception as it is in execution. The figure of the 
white-robed child who stands almost surrounded by the glittering 
coils of the dragon is a perfect personification of innocence, and 
it is distinctly one of the pictures of the year. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s “ Flight into Egypt,” with its Holy Family sur- 
rounded by a wealth of deep blue and white flowers and bathed 
in morning light, is the chief ornament of the south room, where 
also hang the over-ambitious and ill-drawn “Mermaids and 
Tritons” of Mr. E. Smithers and Mr. Schmalz’s unspeakable 
“First Offering.” Near the latter is Mr. Hamilton Macallum’s 
spirited “Shrimper.” Mr. Edward Stott, one of the few artists 
who know the difference between an impression and a smudge, 
in “ Noonday,” with its effect of intense heat, and “ The Landing 
Place,” with its landscape, which, although dark, so cleverly 
escapes being murky, is as successful as ever. Another evening 
picture is Mr. La Thangue’s “ In a Cottage: Nightfall,” and, like 
his Academy pictures, shows cottagers as they really are; the 
children praying at their mother’s knee are charming in their 
simplicity, while the figure of the woman herself is instinct with 
dignity and repose. Mr, Frank Brangwyn, more ambitious here 
than at Burlington House, has produced an effective work in “ St. 
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Simeon Stylites receiving the Blessed Sacrament.” The height 
of the pillar, to the top of which the priest has climbed, is well 
suggested, and the artist has succeeded where many would have 
failed utterly. Space does not admit of more than a passing 
mention of Mr. Wetherbee’s pretty “Sleeping Mortal” and 
“Summer,” Mr. Percy Sturdee’s decorative “Gold Screen,” Mr. 
Llewellyn’s “ Homeward to the Fold,” Miss Gore’s dainty studies, 
or the clever flower paintings of Mrs. Hayward and Mr. Fantin 
Latour. 

If one were to attempt to say half one would like to about the 
collection of pictures of “ Fair Children” now to be seen at the 
Grafton Gallery, one would find oneself plunged into a depth of 
gush positively unbearable. In following up the delightful exhi- 
bition of dast year with another of like. nature and equal, if not 
greater, charm, the directors have acted both wisely and well. 
That they have been fortunate in obtaining the co-operation of 
so many generous lenders cannot be denied, but great credit is 
due to them for the amount of enterprise they have shown in the 
matter, and for the admirable manner in which the treasures 
temporarily intrusted to their care are arranged and displayed. 
Immediately on entering the fine quality of the exhibits becomes 
evident, and throughout the galleries an almost equal level of 
excellence is kept. Leading off as it does with the two magnifi- 
cent Velasques which face one on coming in, we find among the 
works of the most modern, M. Carolus Duran’s “ Beppino,” which 
is a painting more than worthy to be compared with anything 
else in the collection. The charm of this picture is irresistible, 
and the almost holy innocence of the baby’s face has no rival 
here, where there is so much that is beautiful. 

But this is going ahead a trifl2 too rapidly, and already we are 
becoming involved in the sea of gush which threatened us at the 
outset. In the first room, as well as the “Don Balthasar 
Carlos” and “ Little Girl in Red” of Velasques, already alluded 
to, we have “ A Child of the Pandolfini Family” of Titian, the 
charming “Catherine de Medicis and her Children” of Clouet, 
the beautiful “Good Shepherd” of Murillo, the “ Spanish Boy” 
of an unknown painter, lent by the Marquis of Bristol, and the 
“Lady Henrietta Maria Stanley” of Van Dyck. In addition to 
these there are the splendid Mabuse, lent by H.M. the Queen, 
who also sends “ Edward VI.,” by Holbein, a portrait full of that 
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delineation of character for which the great Bavarian master was 
famous, and the magnificent Van Dyck, portraying “George 
Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, and his brother, Lord 
Francis,” as well as the interesting “ Henry, Prince of Wales, son 
of James I.,” and several portraits of living members of the Royal 
Family in childhood. Another interesting work, though more 
curious than beautiful, is “Queen Elizabeth,” by Zucchero, which 
represents the virgin queen at three different ages, the figures 
being arranged in a stiff line, which produces a quaint effect. The 
older Dutch masters are represented by Rembrandt, in “ William, 
Prince of Orange,” Cuyp,in his “ Portrait of a Girl,” and Franz 
Hals with three “ Laughing Boys.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, the prince of child painters in the last 
century, is more numerously represented than any other artist, 
his “ Frances, daughter of the first Lord Crew,” laughing mis- 
chievously beneath her black hood, her somewhat truculent 
brother dressed as Henry VIII.; the charming “ Hope nursing 
Love,” lent by Lord St. Germans; the beautiful “Calling of 
Samuel ;” the sly “ Robinetta;” and the demure “ Strawberry 
Girl,” are a few of the brilliant specimens from his brush. Among 
the Gainsboroughs will be found “ The Cottage Girl,” so typical 
of his style, “Mrs. John Hill and Infant,” and the admirable 
“‘ Miss Linley and her Brother.” The Romneys include “ Henry, 
third Marquis of Lansdowne, as a boy ;” “ Admiral Sir Joseph 
Yorke, at the age of 13,” a handsome lad in naval uniform, witha 
background of warships engaged in hot conflict ; the delightful 
“ Bashful Child” and the “Sleeping Child,” the latter being a 
particularly good example of his broad method. Other artists 
contemporary with the three great men who are well represented 
are Hoppner, Opie, Lawrence, Greuze, Raeburn, Wheatley and 
Zoffany. 

Everything, however, is not left to the masters of the past, as 
the painters of to-day muster in strong force. If we have to 
yield the palm to a foreign artist there is among the productions 
of the men of our own school much to be admired. Sir John 
Millais, never so much at home as when depicting children, is 
more especially so in “Orphans” and “The Lady Peggy Prim- 
rose” of some years back ; while it says much for the hackneyed 
“ Bubbles” that the original will still charm, in spite of the end- 
less reproductions of it which have been thrust upon us during 
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the last ten years, The oval picture of the “ Daughters of Alfred 
Montgomery, Esq.,” of Mr. G. F. Watts, as well as his “ Blanche,” 
a painting of more modern date, are both admirable works, and 
Mr. Whistler's well-known “ Miss Alexander” once again excites 
discussion and commands respect. Among the moderns will also 
be found the “Caritas” of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, a picture in 
every way worthy of our most poetic painter, as well as Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s “Miss Dene,” Mr. A. Stuart Wortley’s 
spirited “ Miss Bourke,” Mr. Dampier May’s portrait of a flaxen- 
haired little girl, Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy’s clever “ Master 
Keith Menzies,” Herr Knaus’s life-like “ Beggar Boy,” and Mr. 
Calderon’s well-known “Captain of the Eleven.” 

With the three exhibitions here discussed, in addition to the 
loan collection now open at the Guildhall, with its fine Rosettis 
and magnificent old Dutch masters, the idler in search of some- 
thing to look at will find himself rather better provided for than 
usual, and may think himself lucky. 








Over a Red Gate. 


By M. F. W. 
Author of “IN AN OLD GARDEN,” “OuT OF A CEDAR ROOM,” ete. 


SHE tucked up her petticoats, put some jelly into a little covered 
basket, took her parasol and set out. 

The day was very warm, but there had been rain the night 
before, and country roads are apt. to be muddy. Miss Browne 
was a very particular little person, and did not like to get her 
dress splashed, or her boots dirty. 

“It looks so untidy,” she said. 

The roses nodded at her from the wall, and the jessamine 
made the air sweet with its fragrance. They were very grateful 
for the rain. 

“It is a beautiful world,” said-Miss Browne ; “and a beautiful 
year—almost like the Jubilee.” 

Somehow, everything had had a tendency to look beautiful in 
her eyes of late. Perhaps because—but no—that could not be 
the reason. 

Miss Browne was charitably disposed, and to-day seemed pro- 
pitious to good works. It was rather a long walk to Mrs. Peat’s, 
but then she always counted upon a visit once a week. The days 
were very long when she had to lie there, blind and bedridden, 
with only an occasional “ look in” from the next-door neighbour. 

Parish-visiting formed an important item of the day’s work for 
most of the ladies in the village. Not that the parish was large, 
but there really was not much else to do, and one cannot stay at 
home all day long. 

This year, however, the village seemed to have blossomed out 
into an unusual number of afternoon teas and small garden 
parties. 

“We really seem to have had a great many,” soliloquized Miss 
Browne as she went on her way. “There has been something 
every day: Mrs. ‘Mason’s tea on Monday, and the garden-party 


at the Hall on Tuesday, and luncheon at the Priory. Yes, there 
40 
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has been sortrething or other going on ever since the major came.” 

Ever since the major came! 

That was it. She had gone to the root of the matter at once. 
The major was responsible for this sudden outburst of hospitality. 
He must account for the flutter among the ladies; the abrupt 
interruption of their charitable works ; the sudden awakening to 
the fact that society demanded something of them. 

If his opinion had been asked, poor man, he would have much 
preferred being let alone. It was quite a relief to come in for 
country quiet after the endless dances, polo and gymkhanas at 
Umballa. 

But then, it is not every day that you have an officer home 
from India in a quiet country village. And when it is only on six 
months’ leave, the very least you can do is to show him that he is 
not forgotten, and that his old neighbourhood is ready to welcome 
him with open arms. So the ladies gave their ten-pastiog, and 
the cottages did not get so many visits. 

Perhaps it was good for them, They would appreciate it all 
the more again, by-and-bye, after the interruption. . 

“QOnly I hope Mrs. Peat will not feel herself neglected,” said 
Miss Browne. 

She would go to her to-day whatever ancien: and pay her 
quite a long visit, and sing her some hymns—which she always © 
liked—and read her the last chapter of the serial in the parish 
magazine. 

And all this time the disturber of the general peace was 
smoking his pipe in the happiest possible fashion, only conscious 
that he was enjoying himself in the way he liked best, and pro- 
foundly thankful for another warm day after yesterday’s damp. . 

The major’s visit to his native village had not been all bliss— 
nothing is. With the strange inconsistency to which we all ad- 
here, despite any amount of experience, he had come back ex- 
pecting to find everything exactly as he left it.. We may change, 
but home must not. Consequently his anticipations were daily 
receiving small shocks. In the main, everything was the same ; 
but even a small country village must move on with the. times. 
People die, and a new generation crops up before we can realize 
they are out of pinafores. The Tom, Dick and Harry of our 
recollection are either young men themselves or fathers of a new 
family carrying on the old names. : 
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’ These small changes constantly worried the major. He was 
continually accosting some young labourer, “ whose face he knew 
perfectly well,” with inquiries after a father dead five years or 
more ; or responding to the smiling courtesy of a buxom bride 
by asking if her first baby, held up in proud hope of some sean 
were her youngest sister ! 

But perhaps the biggest shock of all was when he first saw 
Miss Browne. Of course he knew she had had rather a hard time 
of it nursing an invalid mother and sister—home letters kept him 
acquainted with all the little gossip. But then, many women 
are quite young at forty-two. Why, he had seen some who 
would have passed for thirty without any question. That was 
with the help of dress, and care, and—yes, happiness. Ease; 
comfort, happiness are wonderful preservers of youth. 

A large proportion of these had not fallen to Miss Browne’s 
share. Years of anxious nursing have a tendency to fade the 
brightest cheek and trace lines on the smoothest forehead. When 
death took away her mother ,and sister there was, of course, 
a long rest for her; but it is lonely work tending even roses and 
jessamine by yourself, and the lilies do-not seem half so beautiful 
when there is no one to say, “ How lovely!” 

So Miss Browne settled down in The Cottage with the two 
old servants, and unconsciously fell into quiet, sober little ways, 
with a touch of primness in them. Her dress was always nice: 
it could never be untidy. But it took a decided turn towards 
quaker greys and browns, with an entire absence of the blue 
ribbons of former days. 
~ The major felt it almost as a personal affront to himself when 
they first met. Sometimes, during his wanderings, when he 
thought of Miss Browne, he had always pictured the trim little 
figure in its favourite blue and white, flitting over the tennis- 
court, gayest of the gay. . It seemed absurd that a few short 
years had made such a difference. Why, for himself—he looked 
in the glass after that first tea-party and settled his tie with 
satisfaction—those same years had only deepened the bronze on 
his cheek and turned him into a distinguished-looking man— 
and he was her senior by three years. He could not understand 
her having gone off like that: those small, fair women generally 
looked younger than they really were. The girl used to have 


plenty of “go” in her: never flagged at the end of a dance. 
40 
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Only the major forgot that the dawn is apt to look different 

creeping into a ball-room and watched for by a sick bed. 
- Somehow, Miss Browne forgot all those long hours after the 
major came back. They slipped back into the shadows and left 
in their place memories which had been consigned to the past long 
ago—locked up and put away on a shelf. 

Back they came, softly trooping, all these memories. Back, 
with noiseless footstep and spirit-bodies. It was like a soft west 
wind, damp with tears and sweet with the breath of flowers. In 
the night it whispered to Miss Browne and left her smiling. By 
day it painted a pink blush on her cheeks and made her eyes shine. 

The major began to think he was mistaken. Miss Browne had 
not “gone off” quite so much. Why, her complexion was quite 
good still ; and her summer gowns were much more becoming than 
the winter ones. Hecalled at The Cottage with his sister and had 
a long talk over old days. There is something very pleasant in 
being able to say, “ Do you remember ?” 

_ Distance will ever have a wonderful power of gilding a past 
view. 

Miss Browne, picking her way along the road, found it very hot. 

“T don’t think the rain can be over yet,” she said to herself. 
“Tt feels like a thunderstorm and the sun is so scorching. I will 
go across the end of the park and out into the lane. That will 
be much more shady.” 

The grass in the park was damp and cool to the feet, a great 
improvement on the road. Under the trees a few cows flicked 
their tails lazily and chewed the cud. It was very peaceful. 

“This is very pleasant,” said Miss Browne, with a sigh of satis- 
faction. 

She reached the end of the park and put down her basket to 
open the gate. It was high and red and somewhat stiff. Miss 
Browne pulled valfantly at the latch. It would not stir. Her 
parasol was put down by the basket, leaving both hands free for 
the refractory lock. Still it did not move. 

“ This is very funny,” said Miss Browne ; “it has always opened 
before.” 

Then she tried to lift it, but it was tooheavy. Through the bars 
she could see the white bridge, and the little stream, called by 
courtesy a “river,” rippling gaily along, and the farm buildings 
standing like pictures of rural repose. Perhaps some of the men 
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might be there working. She listened. No sound, except the 
soft gurgling of the water, or the hum of the bees in the limes. 
Everything seemed to be slumbering in the summer heat. 

Miss Browne shook the gate with all her might. 

“You must open,” she said, but it did not seem to produce 
the smallest effect. 

Her exertions were making her very warm. It was too hot 
and too far to go back and retrace her way by the road, and Mrs. 
Peat must be visited to-day. The high park paling offered no 
solution of the difficulty. 

Miss Browne looked all round. She peered through the bars 
—up the lane—across the water, at the farm building. Not a 
soul in sight. The parasol and basket were put gently through 
the gate on to the ground. 

“I must do it,” said Miss Browne. 

Then she began toclimb. Itseemed along way up. Her cheeks 
became quite pink, her hands trembled a little with excitement. 
It took much longer than was absolutely necessary, because her 
petticoats were such an anxiety. Suppose they should ascend 
even the eighth of an inch beyond what decorum prescribed ! 

The top was reached at last; it seemed a fearful height. 
Three more bars down on the other side and then Miss Browne 
jumped. What a relief to beon ¢erva firma again! She paused 
a moment to recover breath after all her exertions, then took up 
parasol and basket and went briskly down the lane. 

Exactly five minutes after she had disappeared round the 
corner, the major came out from the farm-yard, and stood 
gravely contemplating the red gate. 

“Eight feet, if it’s an inch,” he said decisively. “Well, a 
woman who climbed that must have plenty of go left in her!” 


* * * * * 


It was the next day. The thunderstorm had come and gone, 
and they were walking by the river in the evening light. 

Under the trees on the hill the long shadows lay darkly, but 
down there in the low meadows a flood of light from the ruddy 
west made the water golden. Every now and then came the 
quick note of a partridge from a distant field. 

“Yes, I go back to India in October,” the major had been say- 
ing ; “but I hope to have three happy months first.” 
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His hands were full of-pale cuckoo flowers and yellow 
iris and 5 uipesiinecai which they had picked from the river’s 
brim. 

Miss Browne had a little knot of wild roses and wantyentte 
at her neck. She had not worn flowers for so long. 

“You will be glad to get back?” she said interrogatively.. 

The major hesitated. 

“For some things—yes. But, after all, a man gets tired of. 
knocking about the world and wants to be quiet.” 

“T think,” said Miss Browne a little wistfully, “ that Gordon was. 
right when he said, ‘ It is hopeless to seek quiet in places; it must 
be quiet in one’s self.” 

The buttercups and daisies and tall brown grasses nodded to. 
her a sleepy assent from out the hay. “Yes,” they whispered,. 
“yes.” 

“Yes,” answered the major's voice beside her. “Yet one feels 
as if nothing could disturb a peaceful scene like this. It is’ 
almost too good to last.” 

Miss Browne felt she would not mind if it went on for ever. 

“It is nice,” she said dreamily, “ and cool after the rain.” 

They were walking up the lane now, going home. 

“That thunderstorm yesterday afternoon cleared the air,” 
answered the major. “ By-the-bye, I hope you did not get: 
caught in it, Miss Browne? That road with all the trees over-, 
hanging it is not a pleasant place during a storm.” 

A cloud seemed to cover Miss Browne’s sky. 

“ You—you—were out yesterday afternoon ?” she queried, as, 
if it were an unusual thing. Through her mind rushed the. 
thought, “he saw!” Then reason came to the rescue. There 
were two entrances to the lane. “Two ends,” repeated Miss: 
Browne firmly. She breathed freely again. 

“I only went down to the farm to find the bailiff,” the major 
said. 

He could have bitten out his tongue the next moment rather; 
than confessed the fact. 

Miss Browne flushed. scarlet. 
“Tt was such a long way round—and Mrs, Peat expected a 


Miss Browne blundered on in an incoherent and unnecessary 
explanation, oblivious of the fact that she was in no way answer-; 
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able for her actions to the major, who only gave a grave assent 
when she paused for breath. 

- “Of course you could not go back all that long way.” 

“And I have never done such a thing before,” went on the 
little woman nuaviedly. “Tt was so high up, and I was afraid my 
legs—I mean-——— 

Miss Browne stopped in “the direst confusion she had ever 
experienced. 

The major behaved beautifully. Not a muscle of his face 
moved. He looked straight before him in apparently utter un- 
consciousness of the flaming cheeks by his side. ; 

“The only way to conquer obstacles is to get over them,” he 
began gravely, as if he were reading from an essay. And then 
he went.on talking at random of obstacles in the abstract, and 
how they were conquered, and who had done it in the world. 
Probably a good deal was nonsense, but it led the conversation 
away from dangerous ground and cooled Miss Browne’s cheeks, 
so that by the time The Cottage was reached she was quite happy 
again. 

The major had a gentle, chivalrous way with women, which they 
all liked, and made Mrs. Grant at the Rectory declare “ he was 
the most perfect gentleman she had ever met.” And now he 
made: Miss Browne feel in some unconscious manner that he not 
only did not ridicule her adventure of yesterday, but very much 
admired people for not letting themselves be daunted by 
obstacles. 

The fact of the case was that, while walking through the farm, 
he had heard the gate rattle, and going to find out the cause, was 
just in time to see Miss Browne, bezin the descending portion of 
her exploit. His first impulse had been to go forward and help ; 
his second, a feeling that, having accomplished so much, she would 
rather be left alone unnoticed ; whereupon he retreated into an 
adjacent barn. 

- He did not tell her all this in so many words, but Miss Browne — 
had a comfortable feeling that she had not been laughed at : only 
pitied. 

‘And so, Miss Browne,” finished the major, “ you must remem- 
ber in future that I shall like to help you over ay difficulties ; 
even such prosaic ones as gates.” 

He said that with the spell of the June evening upon him, 
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and one hand full of her flowers, while the other held Miss 


Browne’s in a firm, strong clasp. 
And the little woman, with pink cheeks and shining eyes, went 
in humming a bit of an old song: 







“There was but a smile, one sweet swift smile 
As we parted at the door,” 










and wondered why she felt so happy. 

“Years don’t make one old,” she whispered to the sannailigiht 
two hours later. “I feel like a girl to-night.” 

The roses over the porch waved their long tendrils to and fro. 
and softly kissed her face. 

“ And if you please, ma’am, mother does hope you'll be able to 
come immediate, for she don’t know wha?s the matter with 
Emma Jane.” 

It was no unusual thing for Miss Browne to be summoned to 
act the part of nurse or doctor by some anxious mother, but 
this morning Maggie Smith’s voice seemed to belong to another 
world. 

Mechanically, and from force of habit, she put on her hat 
and followed: the girl, who trotted along by her side, talking 
volubly. 

“ Mother’s had no rest with her these three nights, and she ain’t 
been well for days ; not since she went into Hengate.” 

The flowers smiled at her with friendly eyes ; the trees rustled 
their green leaves soothingly. 

“You will see him to-day,” they told her. 

“ She be all over spots, she be,” continued Maggie, but here her 
explanations ceased abruptly, by reason of their arrival at the. 
door. 

When Miss Browne came out again, she was her own brisk, 
vigorous self. 

“Tam sure that will be best,” she said to the doctor as they 
walked down the little path. 

“It is a great risk,” he said hesitatingly, having exhausted all 
his other arguments and secretly knowing she was right. 

“One cannot always think of risk,” answered Miss Browne 
decidedly. “ There is noone to nurse the child, and I have no one 
to think of except myself. The family cannot move out of their. 
cottage ; and that empty house on the hill is sufficiently isolated 
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to serve as a hospital. We must think of the village; it would 
be an awful thing to have small-pox here.” 

And the doctor could not contradict her. 

By the evening everything was done: the cottage disinfected, 
the mother properly cautioned about allowing the children to mix 
with others, and Miss Browne established with her patient in the 
empty house on the hill. 

“ We shall be there some weeks, Eliza, so I trust everything to 
you and cook,” she had said, in the brief moments spent at home 
putting things away preparatory to her absence. “ No, you must 
not try to stop me, for I shall come back quite right, please God.” 

She said that to herself again several times, as she looked out 
of her lonely windows on the hill and watched the village life 
going on belowher. And then she said something else too, which 
never left her mind. “Going back to India in October ; but 
three happy months first.” 

Every week of those months now was one lost to her. They 
went so fast, though each day dragged. Not a soul to speak 
to. Nothing to do but sit and watch the little sufferer and read 
the daily paper brought by the doctor. 

He told her she was a heroine, shut up there by her own will, 
fighting the foe for the sake of the village. But she laughed at 
him incredulously. 

“Not a heroine, oh no! doctor. You see I have no one else 
to think of.” 

“ But you are one,” thought the doctor to himself, as he looked 
round the bare room. No carpet, no curtains; only the bed, a 
chair, and absolute necessities: nothing that could carry the 
smallest fear of infection, 

’ He went away and fiercely repeated his opinion to the. first 
person who suggested that Miss Browne’s conduct was “ eccen- 
tric,” “foolish.” 

“Foolish, yes, perhaps so. But if the world were made up of 
fools like that, perhaps it would be a better place.” 

Emma Jane, being naturally strong, soon threw off her _ill- 
ness, and after a fortnight at the sea, was restored to her family 
fresh and rosy. But the mantle of sickness fell down on Miss 
Browne and wrapped her tightly in its folds. 

People were very kind, they sent flowers and fruit and all 
kinds of delicacies, and the doctor brought his cleverest nurse; 
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and between them all they pulled Miss Browne out of the demon’s 
clutches, and pronounced her—lying back like a shadow in the 
big chair—“ quite convalescent.” 

. “And when you have:had a little sea air you will be able to 
go home as well as ever,” cried the doctor triumphantly. It was 
a feather in his cap, and there had not been a single other case 
in the village. 

But Miss Browne only smiled back and thanked him for his 
kindness and care; then looked away out of her window. 

Every day she had watched the trees through those long weeks. 
They were the only things visible from her bed, and the green 
had begun to turn goldenand brown. “Threemonths.” There 
was not one left. Then India. But she went to the sea obedi- 
ently, and tried to enjoy the invigorating breezes, and was more 
than glad to come back to be fussed over by her faithful 
domestics. They had taken such care of everything, and the 
flowers seemed brighter than ever. 

‘“‘Only she’s so altered, I wouldn’t have known her,” sobbed 
cook to Eliza in the kitchen. 

It was not only the thin little hands and tired feet, but the 
smooth pink cheeks were gone for ever. The deeply-scarred 
skin served to show in what battle the warrior had fought. 

Miss Browne tied her bonnet-strings with trembling fingers 
and arranged her veil to hide its ravages. 

“For you really must come and have tea with us before my 
brother goes,” Mrs. Fairbeach said that morning. “ It is so nice 
to have you amongst us again, dear Miss Browne; and I shall 
send the carriage, so that you may not be tired.” 

There were no months or weeks left, only days. Perhaps that 
did not matter now. 

Miss Browne shivered a little as she drove to the Hall. 

She was shivering more when she came back. 

“ Good-bye,” she repeated, as the major helped her into the 
carriage ; “good-bye.” And they both knew it was a real fare- 
well. 

She kept up bravely, trying to smile, that the servants might 
not see. 

“It’s all right. Only I wonder why people mind so much 
about the bodies when the hearts are just the same,” said Miss 
Browne. 
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She had known it all along. Known it, though her hungry 
heart clung to a last hope as a drowning man clutches at a straw. 
Known it, when she lifted her poor face to the major’s and saw 
his involuntary start at-the change. Known it, by the pitying 
kindness with which her chair, her cup, and every attention had 
been tended. 

‘She hunimed the last words of the old song’ to herself, as she 
went into the house: 


“So far apart our pathways since that summer eve have been, 
Such joys have been lost, 
Such sweet dreams crossed, 
So much we have done and seen. 
Perhaps we two shall never walk through a sunset hour again, 
But I can recall each step of it all : is the memory joy or pain ?” 


Pain was uppermost this evening. 

“I am forty-two,” she said deliberately to her looking-glass, 
sitting down in front of it; “and perhaps I shall spend just as 
many years over again: only——” And then came the long, 
long pause, and the face bent down on the trembling hands. 
“Only,” sobbed Miss Browne through her scalding tears, “it 
seems as if the love had been thrown away and wasted.” 

By-and-bye, when Eliza came in for orders, she was calmer. 

“Nothing more to-night, thank you, Eliza,” she said gently. 
“TI am very tired, and shall go to bed.” 

And she did; taking such a long rest that Eliza and cook 
were frightened, and sent for the doctor; who came, and talked 
about over-excitement and a weak heart. And with an unneces- 
sary use of his handkerchief, “She would never have been very 
strong again, poor soul.”: 

So sleep on, Miss Browne. Sleep quietly under your green 
grave, while the wind softly rustles through the grass, and the 
‘daisies open their gold eyes every morning to greet the sun. 
I don’t think your scarred face will matter in the land to which 
you have gone ; because we know that everything there is made 
perfect. 

And your wasted love? Well, some one has told us that God 
gathers up the “wasted loves” for Himself; and perhaps you 
will find yours waiting for you when you wake up “ satisfied.” 





“ Promotion.” 


By ELLEN VELVIN, 


Author of “A STORY OF ENGAGEMENTS,” “ BETWEEN Two Sones.” 
“FOR THE SECOND TIME,” etc., etc. 


ON the balcony of a well-built bungalow in India, a man sat lazily 
smoking, looking dreamily out at the evening shadows and wav- 
ing away the mosquitoes with the smoke of his cheroot. 

He was an Englishman; well made, well grown and clean- 
shaven, and at that moment exceedingly well pleased with him- 
self. He had not been in India long, and was enjoying the 
novelty, combined with the homage and flattery which was 
lavished on him as a foreigner and a new arrival, with the keen 
relish of a man just beginning to taste the pleasures of life and 
freedom. 

In England he had been just the typical young society man— 
except that he was neither empty-headed nor conceited, but a 
gentleman in every sense of the word—not much to say for him- 
self, and when bored showing it. Consequently he had been the 
reverse of a social pet, and had felt aggrieved accordingly. 

But in India! It was another thing altogether ; even a love 
affair was another matter; it was warmer, more real, more in- 
tense, more passionate. He smoked on complacently, recalling 
some tender reminiscences and thinking of his popularity—he_ 
was very popular—of his post as student interpreter in the Diplo-. 
matic service, and of promotion. Promotion most of all, for ina 
Government office in India, as elsewhere, promotion is the one 
thing thought of, the one thing considered worth striving and 
working for, the one thing for the sake of which even upright and ° 
honourable men have been known to do mean and treacherous 
actions in order to get the best of their fellows and satisfy the 
insatiable cravings of ambition. 

Yes! life was very nice out there, and altogether he was well 
satisfied with his lot. The evening shadows were growing deeper, 
darker, but he could just distinguish the form of his favourite 
coolie, who was dodging about among the trees in his awkward 
elephantine way, catching the noisy cicada with a bamboo tipped 
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with resin, a typical childishness of his, which sometimes amused, 
sometimes irritated his master, according to his mood. 

To-night, just at first it amused him to watch the oily, expres- 
sionless face of the coolie appear and disappear between the 
trunks of the trees, but in a short time he got tired of it, and 
flinging the end of his cheroot at him sang out lustily, using for- 
cible and somewhat strong language. The coolie disappeared, 
and his master settled himself with a sigh of content, only to be 
roused a few moments later by a rustling behind him. He lis- 
tened quietly for a few seconds, and then hearing only a sniffle 
sprang up, and turning round seized viciously with both hands, 
not the bare sinewy limbs of the coolie, but a firmly-knit, muscular 
frame of a man in a white drill suit. 

There was silence for a short space, while two pairs of eyes met 
inquiringly ; then the new-comer burst into a hearty laugh. 

“You ave a fool, Fordwych!” he exclaimed. “When you've 
quite finished pinching my muscles perhaps you'll kindly allow 
me to sit down.” 

Douglas Fordwych took his hands off and sank lazily back in 
his chair again. , 

“ Thought it was the boy,” he explained. 

“Humph! the boy seems to have a livelier effect upon you 
than I have,” was the answer. “One would think, to judge from 
your melancholy expression, that you were in love.” 

“Have a smoke,” suggested Fordwych, passing his cheroot 
case. “As for being in love, you can’t talk. Look at the num- 
ber of letters you get by every mail, all in the same handwriting!” 

“Pooh!” indifferently, “that’s nothing. Girls are always 
ready to write yards, and a chap naturally likes to get letters 
when he is away from home. It is a case of pour passer le temps 
with me. I can’t afford to marry until I am promoted, and that 

! I say!” suddenly sinking his voice to a confidential 
whisper, drawing up his chair, and looking cautiously round. 
“ Heard anything about this intrigue against the Government?” 

Fordwych sat up for a moment, and then re-settled himself 
before answering. 

“What is it about ?” he asked carelessly, closing his eyes in an 
uninterested way. 

“Well, it is a nasty affair altogether. Rumours have been 
going about lately that another conspiracy has been formed, and 
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that a woman—and a very lovely one too, I’ believe—has a good 
deal to do with it, if she is not the ‘actual instigator.” 

Fotdwych opened his eyes and closed them again sleepily. 

- “ Now, it appears, they are only waiting for one bit of valuable 
information—which, of course, they can’t possibly get, as only 
those having access to the secret correspondence know it—and 
then they are going to take active measures. Luckily we are 
prepared for them in every way, and I fancy the beggars will 
get a pretty hot peppering. They are always funks when it 
comes to the point.” 

“ After all, Jack,” Douglas Fordwych answered quietly, “all 
the poor wretches want is unrestricted trade, fair taxation and 
just law ; and I sympathize with them to a certain extent.” 

There was a dead silence for a few seconds. Then Jack put 
his hand warningly on his friend's shoulder. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Fordwych,” he said solemnly, “don’t you 
get mixed up with it in any way. You know what it means? ”"— 
as Fordwych’s eyes met his inquiringly—‘/nstant dismissal+ 
And what is a man’s life worth after he has been dismissed from 
the service for such a reason as that?” 

“ Don’t see that it could affect him much,” Fordwych answered 
somewhat stubbornly, but a little uneasily, notwithstanding. 
“He would only have proved that he had the courage of his 
opinions.” 

“Courage of his opinions!” repeated Jack. “A man in the 
employ of the Government has no right to hold those opinions at 
all. It is a matter of honour that he should be true to his own 
Government and its interests, and serve it faithfully and loyally. 
Even were such a thing overlooked—which is most unlikely—thé 
chances of future promotion would be exceedingly vague, to say 
the least of it.” 

Fordwych roused himself with a laugh. 

“Well, I’m not going to be quite such a fool as that,” he said. 
“ For the sake of promotion I would do—ay ! and give up—aANY- 
THING. Let'’s talk of something else.” 

But while they talked of different things, his thoughts still 
wandered back to that other subject, and he resolved there and 
then that he would go no more to a certain house, neither would 
he ever look again upon a small silken-clad figure with a dark 
petite face, bright red lips and lustrous dark eyes, which drew and 
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fascinated him in spite of his better instincts, and led him into 
dangerous paths against his will. And making this resolve he 
was conscious of a curious tight feeling at his heart and a dull 
aching, for he realized that he loved her, and that giving her up 
meant a wrench which was too terrible even to think of. 

But he repeated to himself all that night and through the fol- 
lowing day that he would keep to it, and that he would never see 
her again ; and then in the evening found himself at the well- 
known door at the usual time, being received by a small familiar 
figure who was waiting for him. He had only come to say 
“‘ Good-bye,” he explained to himself, only of course she must not 
know it. Nevertheless he held himself a little stiffly, for he was 
not going to be weak this time. 

Two tiny brown hands and soft, delicately-moulded arms crept 

caressingly round his neck, and a pretty face smiling and expect-: 
ant was lifted with upturned eyes to his, waiting to be kissed. 
’ For a moment he turned his eyes away, not daring to look at 
her, for the temptation was great—very great, and he was tremb- 
ling from head to foot. The next moment he had turned his 
face back again, bent it down towards hers, and with his arms 
round her, his pulses quivering and his blood boiling, kissed her 
wildly, passionately, feeling it was for the last time. 

And Ying-Youé triumphed ; for she knew that she had gained 
yet another victory, more triumphant than all that had gone be- 
fore, because she had drawn him back when he was wavering. 

And yet, only half-an-hour afterwards, Fordwych was refusing 
her a favour; refusing it firmly, decidedly, doggedly, although 
she put forth all her powers, and brought all her wonderful influ- 
ence to bear upon him. 

“ 7 cannot,’ he said, and there was that in his face and manner 
which told her he was stronger than she had ever dreamed of. 

She turned coldly away, curled herself up on one of the luxurious 
divans, tucking her small feet under her loose silken clothes, and 
looked at him. Her face had lost its dimples now; there was a 
sad, pathetic look about it, and the pretty childish mouth drooped 
at the corners. 

“Not for me?” she asked, with the sound of tears in her 
voice, 

“ Not for you,” he answered, and although his face was white, 
his voice was firm and determined , 
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« She struggled a moment with her sobs, and then broke into 
passionate weeping, flashing her eyes angrily at him through 
her tears, which ran down her cheeks and dropped one by one 
on to her silken robe. 

“You love your name—your money—your position more than 
me,” she exclaimed excitedly, relapsing into her native language. 
“You have lied! You do not love me at all!” 

He was always tender-hearted as a woman at the sight of 
trouble, and her tears unmanned him. 

- “T do love you,” he said softly. “You know I love you. But 
to do this thing is—is impossible. It means—giving up and 
losing—everything: P 

“Everything but me,” she answered gently. “Would you 
mind ‘losing those few things if I were left to you? If you had 
me for—for your very own—all your life?” 

He got whiter still, while his breath came in short painful 
gasps. She got off the divan and came over to him, twining her 
arms round his with a supplicating gesture. 

“Do this for my sake,” she pleaded. “ Prove that you really 

love me by granting this one wish. Say ‘ yes.’” 
‘A vision of his people at home, the thought of his name, his 
good prospects, his dearly-longed-for promotion came before him, 
and he made one more brave struggle, took her hands off gently, 
and dropping them, turned to go. There was the sound of a 
little stifled sob, the touch of tiny tremulous fingers, and a piteous 
tear-stained face confronted him once more. 

“ Say ‘yes,’” Ying-Youé implored beseechingly. “As a proof 
that you love me, say ‘yes.’ If not”—with a little catch in her 
breath—“ you will never see me again, and without you—I shall 
droop—I shall languish—I shall de /” 

The heart-broken despair in her voice mastered him. After 
all, what was name, position, promotion even, compared with 
the love of this woman? Without her his life would be empty, 
blank, wretched. He knew he had been a fool to come, but 
the fact remained that he could not do without her. At thesame 
time, he was conscious of wondering vaguely whether it was 
possible that he could be the same man who, not much more 
than twenty-four hours ago, had been sitting in the balcony of a 
bungalow, supremely light-hearted, thinking brightly and ex- 
pectantly of the future? The future! A sense of awful oppres- 
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sion came over him like a heavy black cloud, there was a peculiar 
Singing in his head, and for a few seconds he could see nothing. 
He was dimly conscious of being asked something, of taking Ying- 
Youé’s two small hands in his, of whispering a few words into her 
ear—words which he could never retract, never recall, but words 
which meant more than even he, remorseful and shame-stricken 
as he was directly he had spoken them, was able to dream of. 

The sound of a laugh, a shrill, ringing, triumphant laugh, 
restored Fordwych to his senses witha rudeshock. Ying-Youé, 
her eyes dancing and sparkling, her face no longer tearful and 
sad, but smiling and covered with dimples, was looking at him 
mockingly, tauntingly, almost disdainfully, and he felt bewildered, 
confused. The realization of what he had done began slowly to 
dawn upon him, and he suddenly held out both hands to her. 
She was all he had to live for now. 

“Ying-Youé,” he murmured brokenly, moving towards her. 

She drew back suddenly, holding up her hands to ward him off, 
and laughed again, only this time it was louder, shriller and more 
vindictive. 

“Don’t touch me,” she shrieked ; “I am the betrothed wife of 
Kiensa, the son of Magneese, chief of the Chetwaws.” 

Smitten by the cruel epithet of “foreign devil,” by the 
treachery which had drawn him on, he put both hands over his 
eyes, like a man struck in the face. When he withdrew them, 
the look on it frightened even her, daring as she was; as he 
made a step forward, she screamed out, in her shrill voice, from 
sheer terror. Then, alarmed still more by the sombre glare in his 
eyes, she sprang, with a quick frightened movement, to the door- 
way and called feverishly : 

“Kiensa! Kiensa! help!” 

Turning her head over her shoulder, she saw that Fordwych 
was close to her, standing over her with uplifted hand, and a face 
from which all human feeling, all reason had been driven away by 
the bitter deception and cruel artifices of a woman, and which 
expressed nothing but ungovernable passion and murderous rage. 
He was breathing heavily, and his breath was hot, scorching. 

“ Douglas,” she panted, faintly, imploringly, “I—I did it—for 
—for the good—the good of the—Cause.” 

One hand grasped her shoulder like a vice, making her cry out 
with the pain; then suddenly relaxed. There was the rush of 
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many feet, the hubbub of many voices, the sound of a man’s body 
falling heavily, and then silence ; while a crowd of natives looked 
down in terrified wonder at the prostrate motionless form of a 
young Englishman on the floor. 

They turned his face upwards presently, felt his heart, and 
looked at one another in stolid, indifferent silence. They knew 
what had happened, but he was a foreigner, and of no account. 
He was lifted up and carried out carelessly, but in spite of his 
weakness and treachery, in spite of his lost honour and good 
name, he had escaped the agony of lost friendships, cold looks, 
bitter recriminations, and scathing, cruel reproaches, and had, 
after all, gained his dearly-longed-for promotion. 
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Woman's Suffrage. 
By A WOMAN. 


‘SO many women are persuaded by those whom one must term 
political agitators to clamour for Woman’s Suffrage, without fully 
understanding what Woman’s Suffrage really means, that I think 
well to begin by explaining the force of the term as concisely as 
possible. 

Woman's Suffrage really claims for women equal political, legal, 
educational and social status with men. The movement in this 
direction dates from about 1848 and had its origin in the United 
States. It has served as a sort of war cry for discontented and 
comparatively obscure politicians for many years past; but the 
extension of the municipal, school board and county council 
franchise to women, the Married Woman's Property Act of 
1882, and the admission of women to degrees in London, Victoria 
and St. Andrews Universities, are the more obvious evidences of 
a stealthy advance of this movement in the United Kingdom. 

It seems strange to a shrewd observer of human nature that 
the intuitions of any woman can be blinded to the fact that every 
step taken by the sex towards public life is a step down from the 
throne of real supremacy, a loss of practical and actual power, 
inasmuch as it is a renunciation of all right to dependence upon 
protection and reverent love from man. One can only account for 
it by admitting that a glamour obscures woman’s truer vision; a 
glamour created by the treacherous bribes falsely held out of an 
accession of power and importance. And these deluded women 
grasp at a shadow, while all the time they are renouncing the 
substance which has long been in their hands. In this, as in all 
empty agitations, those women who are inviting, nay, endeavour- 
ing to force, their sisters to submit to this serious loss are those 
who themselves have nothing to lose. It is exciting to play with 
one’s neighbour’s affairs when one knows that nothing can make 
one’s own position worse! It remains, therefore, for sensible 

wo nen to look the matter squarely in the face. 

Legally, women are thoroughly well protected, and have every 
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right and power accorded them necessary for, and compatible 
with, the duties they are called upon to perform. Both their 
persons and their property are secure, provided they themselves 
act openly and straightforwardly. 

Socially, every woman takes the same rank as that of her male 
relatives or husband—nothing more could be wished or accorded 
with justice to the family as a whole, or without changing the 
fundamental constitution of the nation—a thing not to be con- 
templated. 

Educationally, women are already very fully provided for. 
Indeed in this direction liberty is decidedly overdone, inasmuch 
as the numbers of subjects now placed before girls are quite 
impossible of acquisition, and the result is not education but 
cram. Education is the assimilation of knowledge so as to form 
and affect the mind and character, and must be suited to the life 
needs and temperament of every individual person. But the 
most perfect education has nothing whatever in common with 
public life and notoriety. On the contrary, the really great 
scholars have always shunned public life and responsibilities, 
because they found the two incompatible. This is as truly the 
opinion of the greatest brained women as of men. 

The present agitation is simply another proof of woman’s unfit- 
ness for the public position for which she is clamouring, in that it 
is a display of woman’s lack of logical and reasoning powers and 
her utter inability to judge great questions as a whole and on 
a broad basis. These qualifications and strength of character 
are absolutely essential for those who would have political rights 
and would, therefore, be obliged to fulfil political duties. In this 
clamour women mix up natural and acquired rights, jumble 
together educational, legal, political and social rights as all one 
and the same thing, and claim the privileges and rights of weakness 
at the same time as the duties, rewards and privileges of strength. 
Is not this an impossible claim ? 

To want a thing does not constitute a claim or a right to it. 
Every human being has certain rights by nature, but political 
rights are not natural rights, they belong to no one by birth, but 
are conferred by the State in consideration of the performance of 
certain duties. They are conferred on individuals and on classes, 
or on a whole sex, when the class or sex, regarded as a whole, is 
capable of rendering, and ready to perform, the duties belonging 
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to the rights and demanded by them. For these duties nature, 
creation, or evolution has fitted man asasex. They are duties 
which demand great physical strength thoroughly capable of 
being exercised at all times ; great judicial, reasoning and logical 
faculties, and great width of perception and comparison as well 
as strength of character. Theseall belong to man, and are found 
even in the most imperfect specimens of the sex in a far higher 
degree naturally than any woman can attain by the most diligent 
cultivation and striving. 

Further, the attempt on the part of woman to attain these 
qualities results only in the loss of all that is the distinctive 
beauty and strength of woman, without her getting rid of either 
the physical or mental disabilities which totally disqualify her 
for usurping the political rights and duties of man. The mental 
outfit conferred on woman as a sex by nature is the very opposite 
of that given to man. Instinct, intuitions, emotions, affections 
are her portion, and constitute at once her claim to retirement, 
protection, domestic life and to live under the rule of another, 
and her absolute inability to take any position involving the 
exercise of those qualities in which she is markedly deficient. 
But the strength of woman’s emotional and affectional qualities, 
whilst precluding her from judicial and reasoning functions, 
eminently fit her for the position accorded her long since in the 
family. To the constitution of the family woman owes her real 
dignity and power, and if the family ever ceases to exist, with it 
must die the power of woman. 

Woman’s power is no less real because it is hidden ; on the con- 
trary, like the forces of nature, it is but the stronger and the more 
wide-reaching in its effects. Also, like those forces, directly 
woman’s rule is proclaimed and displayed, it is spent, lost for 
ever. Comte—a woman worshipper—and Proudhon, both denied 
to women equality with men and political rights, considering 
these grounds alone all-sufficient. 

Such women as Mary Woolstonecraft, Mary Somerville, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Hannah More and Madame de Stael 
fully admitted women’s political disabilities, not only on these 
mental: grounds but also on physical. They considered, and 
rightly, that these last alone must always be sufficient to proclaim 
woman as man’s inferior, his rightful subject, but proper help- 
meet. Nature demands also, and modesty as well as social. 
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etiquette enforce, times of quietude and seclusion for women— 

and so far as the exigencies of life permit, every individual woman 
can claim this as her natural right. Those women who insist on 
attempting to ignore nature, not only injure themselves in all’ 
ways, but prove still more thoroughly the impossibility of grant-* 
ing them judicial functions. She who begins by inflicting an- 
injury on the race and nation, is not a rational judge of public 
wants and needs. 

Married women—who, as a member of the House of Commons 
recently and truly observed, ‘‘are the successes and flower of 
womanhood ”—are, as a whole, forced by the exigencies of nature, 
their duty to the future generation, and all laws of propriety to 
show themselves as little as possible in public for months together. 
Nay, woman’s mental condition in these circumstances as a rule 
quite unfits her for all occupations demanding the exercise of the 
reasoning and judicial faculties. 

Regarding the question from the consequences to social life, 
certain immediate effects are obvious. First comes the diminu- 
tion in the number of married people, the consequent destruction 
of the home, and the loosening of the bonds of society. A 
further effect will be the utter loss of all chivalrous respect of 
every class of men for women, and the forcing of the latter to 
fend for themselves, fit or unfit, willing or no! 

Does any one ask: Why should marriage be shunned? Is 
not the answer obvious? When women are so emphatically 
what the late Professor Bonamy Price well termed “noun sub- 
stantives,” as to be totally independent of their husbands, the 
love of man to woman as it has existed from the beginning of 
the world will exist no longer. It is of its very life-essence 
that woman should be dependent on and submissive to man. 
Herein also lies woman’s happiness, the completion of her 
nature. Listen to the words of one of our greatest modern 
novelists : 

“ However persistently the epicene theorists of modern times 
may deny it, it is nevertheless a truth plainly visible in the whole 
past history of the sexes, that the natural condition of a woman 
is to find her master ina man. Look in the face of any woman 
who is in no direct way dependent on a man, and as certainly as 

- you see the sun in a cloudless sky, you see a woman who is not 
happy. The want of a master is their great unknown want, the 
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possession of a master is—unconsciously to themselves—the only 
possible completion of their lives.” 

* Again, Voltaire was no sentimentalist, but here is his notion 
of woman: 


“La femme est un roseau que le moindre vent plie, 
Et bientét il lui faut un soutien qui l’appuie.” 


Hence the eminence on which the reverent and protective love 
of man has placed woman. Never in fact were women so 
honoured, or held in such high esteem as in those patriarchal 
times when a wife was her husband’s absolute property, to deal 
with just as he listed. True marriage will be over when that 
love is quite gone, and it must go if women, by means of electoral 
privilege, gain the legislative, judicial and administrative power 
that accompanies it, and thus effect an artificial equality. 

Imagine a man’s wife his political foe! Yet either this must 
not infrequently be the case or woman's vote would be a farce, a 
mere multiplication of her husband’s or male relations. Some 
exceptions there may be among women, sufficiently unwomanly 
of nature to be able to form political or other convictions quite 
independently of their affections. They, fortunately, are the excep- 
tions, and long may they remain so; but the mere dread of a man’s 
wife becoming one of them would be quite enough to deter many 
men from marriage. Again, imagine any man permitting an 
ordinary election agent to interview and argue with his wife alone ! 
Imagine her character well blackened by political opponents ! 
The thing is impossible! We hear much of American example 
as to women’s freedom. That nation proves the truth of 
my argument. The last census reveals the fact that three 
millions of men in America over thirty years of age have 
never been married! Further, look at divorce in America ; con- 
sider that adultery is very rarely punished as a criminal offence. 
This is the consequence of marriage being made a partnership, 
and one in which the interests of the partners are not identical, 
often opposed, and always separate. It further proves the truth 
of Rousseau’s words : 

“The more closely woman resembles man, the less she will 
attract or govern him; men will then be really masters.” 

Yes, when the-One of married life has become Two, the union 
is at an end, the home is‘gone, and woman no longer sways or 
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attracts the heart of man. He can only be her master as he is: 

the master of any of his own sex whom he can subdue by: 

means of physical force, or some mental or other superiority. It 

could not be the supremacy of love! ) 
Tennyson tells us: 


“Woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse.” 


Does not all nature prove the same? The male and female’ 
of every bird, beast, flower are diverse, and the male is strongest. 
Further, the cock does not mate with but kills the crowing hen. 
From electricity we learn a further lesson ;_ thespark is never pro-’ 
duced by currents of like nature but by opposites—negative and 
positive. 

Yet the claim for Woman’s Suffrage is founded on the false 
ideas that woman is “undevelopt” man, and that to make her 
resemble him as closely as possible is to promote marriage and 
the happiness and perfection of woman. Alas! that woman 
should beso foolishly blind! Her pride and her glory is to differ 
from man! Her strength and her beauty lie in her weakness ; 
all her privileges rest on and grow out of her dependence, and- 
if once she snatches the rights pertaining to the strength and 
rule of man she must resign those she now enjoys. 

Psychologically speaking, for the two sexes to approximate 
closely in character, aims and mode of life is to invite and: 
promote the extinction of the race. From contrast and difference 
spring beauty and health, from opposite qualities life and vigour. 
To overweight minds in one direction means insanity or idiotcy. 
This is one reason why the offspring of the marriage of near 
relatives are never either morally, mentally or physically as 
healthy or strong as those of others. Many things can, we’ 
know, be employed for other than the objects for which they. 
were specially designed and fitted, but when so employed they 
are never at their best ; the work achieved is achieved at much: 
greater cost than if done by the proper agent, while the interloper’s’ 
own place is left unfilled, and ultimately it perishes as unnecessary. ' 
Race-horses never plough well ; the mule, a cross between horse 
and donkey, possesses the best qualities of neither. The human: 
race are no exception to these rules; rather, as being most 
highly developed, they are its strongest impersonations. Nature: 
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has clearly defined the duties of man and woman by the qualities 
with which she has endowed them, and for either sex to seek to 
elide its distinctive qualities and duties is to deteriorate, ultimately 
to slay itself, because it becomes essentially unnecessary to the 
economy of the world. Yet this is what women are attempting, 
and they are thus cutting away the roots of their own existence 
and imperilling the continuation of the species. 

To cede political rights to women in this country would neces- 
sarily change the whole of the British Constitution, which has 
been founded on, and attained its greatest power through, the 
home. But this, as we have seen, must perish, and the far-reaching 
effects of such a revolution would be more tremendous than the 
substitution of a Republic for a Monarchy. Certain women are 
trying-to make the nation consist of one sex, men. This isthe 
real fact, and it is surely sufficiently absurd and suicidal, to deter 
the more coolly rational members of our sex from joining the 
Amazonian sect. 

Here is the true axiom. 

Perfection for every created thing is reached by developing 
that thing according to its nature, on the lines indicated by its 
nature and for the aims and uses for which it possesses inherent 
qualifications. To force, direct, or transform the natural charac- 
teristics of any creation is to slay a nature or being of some sort, 
and thus impoverish the world, mar the development of the race 
and hinder its influence. The virtues and beauties of women are 
essentially domestic, those of men essentially public in character 
—the one supplements and completes the other, but it can neither 
supersede nor displace its fellow. 

This brings me to a point which modern men and women are 
apt to overlook. Marriage has other objects than the procreation 
of children ; one of its chiefest objects is the perfection of the 
individual. Married people, whether they have children or no, are 
the only complete members of the human race. But this is only 
the case in true marriage, in which two entities become merged 
indissolubly in one ; an end which can only be attained when 
neither nature is killed or distorted, but when the affectional one 
is subject to the reasoning or stronger nature. This is a fact 
beyond the power of man to explain, but none the less a fact. 
Most of the deepest thinkers of all ages have maintained—and 
Nature supports the argument—that the man or woman who 
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departs from earth veritably unmated has perished’ for ever and’ 
ever. The entity is dead! Perhaps it may console women under 
their unfitness for public life and political rights and duties, thus 
to learn that marriage is just as much really the highest and most’ 
perfect state for man as for woman. 

- I would further reassure them as to the possibility of marriage 
as regards numbers. The true census returns give us 106 women 
for 100 men in 1891, but as the whole of the army, navy, 
merchant service abroad, and fishers out on the night of April. 
5th are excluded from the men, the true numbers are as nearly as 
possible equal. 

- Thus we have seen that the question of Woman’s Suffrage is 
not one affecting woman’s work or right to enter professions, or 
provide for herself if need be, but a sexual and national question 
vitally affecting the British constitution, the family, and the 
religious life of the nation—nay, the very continuation of the 
species. Each of these protests clearly, and loudly proclaims 
against granting the Suffrage to Women. ~ 

France knows it, and there, though women are the civil equals 
of men and have equal legal rights, they were till fifteen months 
ago permitted no political rights at all. It is well. When, if 
ever, our women could so have distorted their nature as to record 
their Parliamentary votes uninfluenced by domestic affections, 
the family will be dead and the nation in the death-throes of its 
greatness. But that time is not now! The mass of us are still 
true women, and the best and deepest thinkers among us—the 
most truly educated—are those who are most proud of the 
natural fetters which bind us as the servants of men! Yes, we 
hold the ring of our serfdom aloft, we lay our badge of servitude 
around our brows, for this it is which crowns us the queens of the 
world and the conquerors of men. 
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By JOHN H. WILLMER, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
FACE TO FACE WITH DEATH. 


VINCENT, after a long sleep, rose quite refreshed next morn- 
ing. 

“T must get on my feet as quickly as I possibly can,” said he 
to himself, “and then I shall be able to look for Devaki.” 

He ate a hearty breakfast, then set out for a walk by himself 
under the trees surrounding his home. When he was tired, 
which he was not. long in becoming, he rested in his long easy- 
chair. Then, after about an hour, he resumed his walk, then 
returned to his house to rest for the day. 

“ Not bad,” said he to himself. . “ In a day or two I shall be well 
enough to go down to the hospital to look after my patients. I am 
awfully glad there have been no serious cases while I’ve been ill. 
Hallam and Shilcock, the two privates, of course died. I knew 
they would. The very morning they were admitted into hospital 
I thought they were going to die.” 

During the day many visitors came to see how he was getting 
on, and among them Helen, but she remained only for an hour 
or so. Towards evening, Macbay and Shilstone called to tell 
him that final arrangements had been made, and at eleven o'clock 
in full force they were going on march to surprise Yakoob. 

When they left, Vincent went in for more walking exercise, 
and he found his legs already stronger than when.he used them 
in the morning. He thought it wise, however, not to overtax 
his strength, and after a short walk returned home. He could 
not sleep that night—his thoughts would not allow him to. At 
eleven punctually he heard a bugle-call. Then followed the 
tramp, tramp, tramp of men, growing louder and louder as the 
troops approached nearer, for they had to pass his house to go 
on to the village. Then the steps died away in the distance, and 
all was still again. About half-past twelve Vincent, who was 
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dozing, was aroused by loud tapping at his door. He rushed to 
it and opened it, and in sprang Mr. Jones, his face deadly white 
Vincent was not very strong himself, but he caught the man in 
his arms and made him rest in a chair. Then he poured him 
out a glass of brandy and made him drink it. 

“T thought I was killed,” said he with a huge sigh. 

“What do you mean?” asked Vincent. “Did you see a 
ghost ?” 

“Ghost! I saw men with swords and pistols. Save me from 
such a sight again!” 

“ Where, man—where? At ——?” 

“ Here, in Mariepoor. I was going home, and when near Hoyles’ 
I saw dark figures coming towards me. Now, my dear dead 
father always told me that discretion was the better part of 
valour, and so, remembering his wise instruction, I rushed into 
the major’s compound and got under the porch. To my horror, 
the men followed me there. I crept behind a pillar, and I am 
sure, if I were a less timid man, I could have done no better. 
The men cautiously opened a window and one by one—there 
were five of them—let themselves in. Then I madea bolt. I 
thought it wise not to take the road by which the robbers had 
come, and so rushed here. Now, I want to know why they want 
me—for I am sure it was after me they came.” 

But Vincent was not paying attention to what he was saying. 
He had heard enough. Men had broken into Major Hoyles’ 
house, and Helen was there all by herself. 

“Where are you going ?” asked Jones as he saw Vincent, after 
reflecting for a few seconds, seize a sword off the wall. 

“To help. Come along with me. You'll find o 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t leave me.” 

-“T’m not going to. You must come with me.” 
“But my dear dead father said that discretion was 
*“ Coward!” hissed Vincent as he dashed out of the room. 
Weak as he was, he managed to gain the major’s house. 
There was not a sound to be heard, and the doctor wondered if 
Jones had imagined that he had seen armed men enter Hoyles’ 
house. He was soon convinced, however, that this was not. the 
case. The hall door was open. He entered and shouted out 
—once, twice, three times—loud enough to wake any sound 
sleeper.. There was no response. He rushed upstairs and saw 
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to a light burning in a room which, from the clothes hanging about, 

te he knew to be Helen’s. It was empty. From one room to 

in another he went, and found them allempty. He now ran down- 

im Stairs. There were no lights burning here, and as he made _his 
way through the dining-room his foot hit against something 
soft. He felt—and drew back in horror. It was the cold face 

a of some one he had touched. What if it were Helen? The dead 
body was that of a woman, for the hair was long. He lit a 

m match and, to his intense relief, he saw that the upturned face of 
the dead woman was not that of Helen, but of her ayak. The 
match had hardly burnt out when he was confronted by two 

s? men, who entered the room from outside. Vincent recognized 

d immediately the face of one, and the man knew him. 

of “ By Allah!” he exclaimed ; “it is the Doctor Sahib.” 

‘0 “It is. And I know who you are, though you have not your 

r, post-bag slung over your shoulder and are dressed in soldier’s 

n garb. Villain! I see now what you have done. You have 

r. sent our men to——” 

e “Peace! Khan Sahib, we must silence this fellow.” 

I “Khan? Yakoob Khan?” 

d “Tam he. Do you tremble?” asked the outlaw chief. 

t “ Without doubt the dog does,” laughed “ Jingling John.” “ It’s 





a pity ’tis so dark, or we would see him pale. Have at him, 
Khan.” 

“ Come on, you cowards!” cried Vincent, drawing his sword. 

Now, it was dark and it was impossible to see one another. 
Vincent moved silently around the room, every now and then 
cutting the air with his sword, and the robbers were doing the 
same; but they were very careful lest they should wound each 
other, and they could not speak, for they knew if they did so 
their enemy would know of their whereabouts. The reason that 
a collision had not as yet taken place, was that both parties were 
travelling around the room the same way, but now Vincent 
changed about. As he did this he heard the clink of steel 
against the wall. He engaged one of his enemies. In the dark 
he hit furiously to right and left. Sometimes his sword would 
come in contact with that of his enemy and sometimes with the 
wall. Very often he heard the whzz of his opponent's weapon as 
it passed uncomfortably close to his head. At last one of his 
cuts took effect. With a loud cry the Khan—for it was he— 
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fell desperately wounded to the floor. His cry attracted John; 
who had got entangled among chairs and tables, to the spot. 
With a shout he fell upon Vincent and wounded him. The 
latter fell heavily to the ground. John then went up to the 
Khan, lifted him and carried him out, then he returned. 

“T’ll make sure of this dog,” said he. 

Vincent heard him. Near him was lying the dead body of 
the girl. He placed the body noiselessly in the place where he 
had fallen, then he rolled away. He would not have done this, 
but would have fought it out ; but blood was flowing fast from 
the deep cut in his head, and he was feeling faint. 

“Take that !—and that !—and that!” cried John, slashing at 
the dead body of the girl, thinking it was Vincent lying there. 
“Dead as a log,” said he, kicking the woman. “And now,” he 
continued, “I must set about my work. The Khan is too 
grievously wounded to help me.” 

He went upstairs, and Vincent, for a long time hearing no 
sounds, cautiously crept to the door. He was just about to step 
outside when he heard footsteps descending the stairs. He felt 
for his sword, when to his horror he discovered he had left it 
where he had fallen. There was nothing, therefore, for him to 
do but to keep perfectly still. John passed within a foot of him, 
but so intensely dark was it that he did not see him. He walked 
outside to the Khan. 

“Well,” asked the latter in a feeble voice, “have you done for 
that scoundrel ?” 

“ Azreel’s shadow has fallen upon him.” 

“Serve the dog right. Allah! he has given me a slash that I 
will remember all my life.” 

“Is it a deep one?” 

“Man, I can put the whole of my hand into my head. But 
come, brother, do your work and let us be gone. My head pains 
me, and I fain would sleep.” 

“All is ready.” 

“ How long will the slow-match burn before it descends to the 
powder magazine ?” 

“ About an hour and a half.” 

“Good. Now lift me gently.” 

“One minute. These windows and doors must be locked, or 
the wind will blow out the match.” 
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After he had made the house secure against any wind getting 
dnto it, he helped Yakoob Khan to his feet and led him away. - 

Vincent had heard every word of the conversation, and he 
made up his mind to put out the match. But where was it? 
Somewhere upstairs, he knew, but there were many rooms. He 
rose to his feet; he staggered forward a few feet and then fell 
to the ground. He felt giddy; he could not move. Now came 
the horrible thought that he would be blown up with the house. 
‘One more effort he made to stand, then fell fainting to the floor. 
How long he remained thus he knew not, but when he opened 
his eyes he saw a thin light creeping slowly down the stairs. 
Step by step it came, and Vincent lay gazing at it. Now it had 
reached the bottom of the stairs. Where would it go now? 
Where was the magazine? These were the questions the help- 
less man was asking himself. -Ah, there it was, marking out its 
course. It was going to the little room to the left, and Vincent 
knew that in a few minutes more the magazine would be reached. 

“My God!” Vincent cried in agony, “save me from this 
horrible death.” 

Nearer and nearer, and now the fire was but a foot off 
the open door of the store-room. Vincent watched as the little 
flame—now darting forward, now dying away—drew near the 
magazine, and he grew faint. He was no coward. He was a 
brave man ; but to die like a rat in a trap was too horrible. He 
tried to stand, but there seemed to be no life in his limbs. With 
a great groan he fell back and fixed his gaze on the slow-match. 
It was at the door now. Vincent made one frantic effort to save 
his life. He threw off the dazed feeling with a great shake of 
his body ; held his breath and sprang to his feet. He stag- 
gered forward, fell in front of the dvor and outstretched his 
hand to put out the flame, but it was just a little away from his 
reach. With eyes starting out of his head, he saw the fuse reach 
the base of the powder cask and slowly climb it. In a few 
minutes more it would reach the open mouth and ignite the 
powder. He jerked his body forward, and his hand reached 
within a foot of the cask. Another jerk, and—joy! he was near 
enough to put the flame out. He placed his hand over the fuse 
and extinguished it. Hardly had he accomplished this when he 
went off into a dead faint. 

We will leave Vincent lying unconscious in Major Hoyle’s 
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-house, and see what Jones is doing. -When the doctor left him 
he rushed after him for some distance, shouting to him to 
stop. Seeing that his cries were unheeded, and afraid to run on 
alone in the dark, he returned to Vincent’s quarters, and, after 
lowering the lamp, sat down in an easy-chair. But before this 
he knocked down a small table. Aroused by the noise, Luxshi- 
mun, who was sleeping in the back verandah, looked through a 
glass window, and there, in a chair, he saw seated a man whom 
he could not distinguish because of the dim light. Jones, who 
was staring straight in front of him, now became conscious of a 
face at the window. He immediately leaped to his feet and 
rushed out of the house and down. the road, with Luxshimun 
hard at his heels, shouting “Pakvao/ Pakrao!” Presently 
Jones slipped and fell, and Luxshimun, who was close behind 
him, pounced upon him and sat on his chest. 

“Bol! Khaun hi!” he demanded. “ Choor, hi?” 

“ Jones Sahib, hi,’ meekly answered the special correspondent. 

On hearing this, it is needless to say, Luxshimun promptly 
quitted his seat on Mr. Jones’ chest. He salaamed and apolo- 
gized. 

Jones, however, as soon as he was released, sprang to his feet 
and made a second bolt down the road. Nor did he look back 
or slacken speed once till he had gained his own house. Luxshi- 
mun did not follow him, but, having a good laugh, he returned 
home and to his bed. Jones did not guess that it was Luxshimun 
who had sat on his chest. He believed firmly that it was a 
robber, and Luxshimun was wise enough not to convince him 
to the contrary. But the story did afterwards leak out, as the 
reader will soon discover. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A CHAPTER OF WOES. 


I NEED hardly tell the reader that Major Hoyles did not find 
Yakoob Khan. John, or Meer Ali, had cleverly cleared Marie- 
poor of all its troops, in order that the outlaw chief should 
accomplish the more readily the object he had in view—that of 
carrying off Helen. That he succeeded in this the reader already 
knows. 

It was close on morning when the major decided to return to 
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Mariepoor. Tired and angry, the men marched back home. 
What the major’s feelings were, cannot easily be imagined. Once 
again had he failed to capture the notorious outlaw. What 
would the authorities say of him? Perhaps somebody else would 
be sent to take his place. What a disgrace that would be! 

Arguing thus to himself, he reached his home. To his sur- 
prise, no servant answered his repeated calls. He tied his horse 
to a tree in the compound, then walked over to the servants’ 
quarters to awake them. He found all—there were four of 
them—bound hand and foot and gagged. He cut away the 
cords and set the men free. 

“ What is the meaning of this ?” asked the major. 

One of the men who was able to speak—the others were 
faint and could not—answered : 

“While we slept we were bound as you found us. I know not 
who the men were who did it. Although I was deprived of 
speech, sahib, I could hear. After the men had left us about 
ten minutes or so, I heard two dreadful cries, sahib, that almost 
froze my blood.” 

“ Where—from where did the cries come?” i 

“ The house.” 

He bounded out of the room and rushed into his own house, 
He was about mounting the stairs when the horrid sight of the 
mangled corpse of Helen’s ayah met his eyes. But this was not 
all. He glanced to his left, and on the floor, at the door of the 
go-down, where he kept his rifles, pistols, &c., lay the lifeless 
form of Vincent. Around him was a pool of blood. One 
moment the major hesitated whether to see to Vincent or go in 
search of his daughter. “ Blood is thicker than water.” He flew 
upstairs and into his daughter’s bed-room. She was not there. 

He knew from the unruffled state of her bed that Helen had not 
lain on it since he had left her. Could it have been early, then, 
that she was taken away? No; there was a half-written letter | 
on the desk, and two others written and sealed. Her diary, too, 
had been entered up. The last entry was: “11.30. Feeling 
sleepy. But I'll wait till papa returns.” It was evident from this 
entry that the abduction must have taken place after eleven 
o'clock. Hoyles did not at once give up all hope of seeing his 
daughter. “She may have hidden somewhere about the house,” 
said he, and forthwith he began a search for her. He went 
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upstairs, through every room, but without success. Next down- 
stairs. “She may be in the wood go-down,” and he rushed 
thither. “Helen! Helen!” he shouted. The walls answered 
mockingly: “Helen! Helen!” 

The old man lost all hope now. He leaned heavily against 
the wall, and smote his forehead as he cried: 

“My God! My God! The punishment is not out of propor- 
tion to my sin, yet-—yet help me! I thought I’d gain forgiveness 
in spending my life here in search of “im ; but now Helen, too, 
is gone! Can I look for him now? Oh, my God, have 
mercy !” 

So intense was his misery that he sobbed out aloud. By-and- 
bye he grew calmer, and his thoughts went to Vincent. 

“He must have come here, sick as he was, to save Helen, poor 
fellow, and was cut down. But I wonder what he was doing in 
the go-down. Getting a rifle, perhaps. Poor fellow!” 

As he spoke, Hoyles stepped into the dining-room. Aill 
around him he saw signs of a fierce struggle. He gazed on the 
mangled form of Helen’s ayah, then he turned away to have a 
look at Vincent. He soon guessed the reason why Vincent was 
lying in the go-down. He saw the unburnt piece of fuse dangling 
down the side of the broached cask. 

“ Brave fellow!” he exclaimed. “He crawled—yes, there is 
the blood-trail along the floor—up to the fuse, put it out, and 
then died. Ha! He lives!” cried the major as a groan escaped 
Vincent. 

“ Where am I ?” asked the doctor in a feeble voice, and then 
fainted again. 

Major Hoyles rushed to the door and called aloud : 

“Ram Singh !” 

“ Sahib,” answered his servant, running up to him. 

“Go down to the hospital quickly and get a dooly, and tell the 
apothecary to come over with it to my place.” 

During the absence of Ram Singh, Hoyles bathed and dressed 
Vincent’s wound, then lifted him and placed him on a couch. 
He had hardly done this when Macbay and Shilstone made their 
appearance. It was already noised throughout Mariepoor of the 
abduction of Helen and of Vincent’s murder. It was a great 
relief to the two young officers that at least a portion of the 
rumour was false—Vincent was not dead. 
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Mr. Greengrass was the next to appear on the scene; he 
would have come sooner, only he had to send off his daughters, 
in charge of Richard, to Bombay. 

“A case of murder, robbery and abduction,” said the police 
officer. “A clear case.” 

“A clear case! Find the robbers first,” said Hoyles. 

“Ay, ay, we'll do that. Have you any notion who they 
were?” 

“No proofs, but I have no doubt Yakoob Khan and his men 
were here last night.” 

“ My idea, too; and I fear John is a villain. But we'll have 
them yet, you mark my word.” 

“T’ve said the same to others,” moaned Hoyles, “and now 
others say it to me.” 

“ Bear up, sir,” said Macbay kindly. “We'll scour the villages 
round about. The villains, hampered as they are, cannot have 
gone very far. Will you give Shilstone and myself, sir, a few 
men to do this ?” 

“Go, and God help you. Ah, here comes the dooly. Help 
me carry poor Vincent.” 

“Ts he dead?” inquired the apothecary somewhat eagerly on 
hearing the—on certain occasions—ominous word, “ poor.” 

“Dead? No; and mind you don’t let him die,” said Macbay, 
scowling at the questioner. 

“Lift him gently,” cautioned Hoyles. “Now, dooly-wallahs, 
carry sahib without any jolting, malum ?” 

“ Ho, sahib.” 

“Mind you do, or I'll marao you.” 

Having dispatched the dooly, Hoyles waited for the relations 
of the murdered girl, whom he had sent for. In about half-an- 
hour they came, and then the whole of the house was filled with 
wailing. The girl’s aged mother fell over the body, screamed 
and beat her breast, and called down vengeance on the murderers 
of her daughter. Hoyles paid no attention to the crying and 
moaning. He and Mr. Greengrass—Macbay and Shilstone had 
left to see about searching the villages—were listening attentively 
to the tale the servant who had gone to fetch the murdered 
girl’s people was telling them. 

“ Well,” said Hoyles, helping the man on with his story, “you 


saw crowds of people around Jaggoonath’s house, and —— 
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“I went up to them, sahib, and I was told that Jaggoonath 
was lying wounded on the floor, close to him the old nurse 
murdered, and all the banker’s wealth gone.” 

‘*What fools we’ve been,” groaned Hoyles. “ How cleverly 
John managed to get us out of the way.” 

“T can’t help thinking as you do,” said Greengrass. “ But 
we'll have the scoundrels yet.” 

Hoyles ordered his gharry, and he and Greengrass drove down 
to Jaggoonath’s. 

“Major Sahib!” “P’lice Sahib!” were the cries carried from 
mouth to mouth by the crowds of people collected both inside 
and out of the house. As the two men entered they saw what 
a sad havoc had been made of the furniture. China and glass, 
chairs, tables and couches, were wantonly destroyed, and the 
débris scattered in every direction. Looking towards the great 
iron safe, where Jaggoonath kept his money and papers, 
Greengrass saw it had been broken open and emptied of its 
contents. ; 

“A clear case of robbery,” said he, pointing it out to Major 
Hoyles. “You bet we'll have the villains yet.” 

The major did not answer. He was getting tired of hearing 
“we'll have the villains yet,” &c. 

Elbowing their way through a crowd of Brahmins, who were 
alternately quarrelling and lamenting, they came to where 
Jaggoonath, to all appearance, lay dead. Near him was lying the 
old nurse, stone dead. The major soon discovered that Jaggoo- 
nath was in a faint, and though the Brahmins stormed and raved, 
he poured down the man’s throat, from a pocket-pistol he had 
brought with him, some brandy. First a sigh escaped Jaggoo- 
nath, then he opened his eyes, and when he remembered the 
dreadful night’s work, he cried : 

“Sahib, my money! My money! And my daughter! Get 
them back for me.” 

“You can bet your best hat,” said Greengrass, “we'll have the 
villains soon. But can you give us any information that will lead 
to their capture?” | 

“ As to who the men were?” added Hoyles. 

“Yes, sahib, I can. But first, sahib, give me to drink, for I 
am thirsty. There is a burning sensation in my throat.” 
The Brahmins gave him some water that they had blessed. 
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“Sahib,” said Jaggoonath, his thirst satisfied, “ my house was 
broken open early this morning, while the stars were yet in the 
sky, by robbers, who stole: my money and have left me to die. 
In the struggle—for I fought—a man wounded me in the chest, 
but as he did so I tore from his face the mask he wore, and 
recognized the owner of it. It was Yakoob.” 

“'Yakoob!” cried the bystanders; and in great fright every 
man there edged away, and Hoyles and Greengrass were left 
alone with the dying man. 

“ Are you certain it was Yakoob?” inquired Hoyles. 

“As I am that you are the Major Sahib. I have reason to 
know him. Ah, yes, I know him well by sight, too. Many 
years ago I fell prisoner into his hands and was tortured by 
him. But why talk about how I suffered and then escaped? I 
know I have but a few minutes to live, and before I die I wish 
to tell you a secret which has lain locked in my bosom for six- 
teen years. I have put the secret on paper, but, alas! the cash- 
box in which it lay was stolen this morning, and—but, sahib, 
I thirst; give me to drink.” 

Major Hoyles poured some diluted brandy down his 
throat. 

“Sahib,” continued he, after a slight pause, “I am dying— 
very fast. I’ve been a bad man, because I loved wealth above 
everything ; and see, for that money which I hoarded, I am 
now losing my life. Sahib, many, many years ago, at my village, 
some distance from Calcutta, 1 married a beautiful widow. This 
was before I became a miser.” 

“ But it is not the custom among you to marry widows,” said 
Hoyles. 

“True, sahib; but I only knew outside her family that she 
was a widow. I was betrothed to her, and one day, to my sur- 
prise, I saw her nursing a baby. I was angry, but her mother 
explained, and I married her, because she was beautiful. She 
did not want to marry me because, though they told me her 


- husband was dead, she believed he was alive.” 


“Who was her husband ?” 

“That’s the secret, sahib. He was an Englishman.” 

“ His name!” cried Hoyles excitedly. 

“I don’t know. Devaki is his daughter, and—oh, sahib! I 
choke! I ch—k—k ‘i 
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Not another word could he utter. He grew black in the 
face, and with his nails tore his throat. His eyes started out 
of his head, and the veins in his face and neck tightened. 
He struggled for a couple of seconds, then, in dreadful agony, 
expired. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE INQUEST. 


Major HOYLeEs rose from his kneeling posture off the ground. 
He walked away to the nearest window and looked out—not to 
admire the scenery, for Mariepoor was deficient in that, but to 
hide from his eyes the sickening sight on the floor. Then he 
bemoaned his luck. 

“Why—why,” he cried, “did he not live to tell me more? 
Helen and Devaki are sisters—of that I am now sure; but—but 
he told me not enough. Of 4zm—where he is, and the like— 
this is what I crave to know. Helen and Devaki are sisters. 
Yes, but they are lost. Lost! Lost!—and through my 
stupidity. Why did I ever trust John?” 

““ Greengrass,” he cried aloud to the police superintendent, “can 
you not suggest some way of capturing Yakoob?” 

“Of course—of course! All in good time, my dear fellow. I 
have myself an account to settle with him. We'll have the 
villains 4 

“ But how ?—when ?” 

“In a little while,” said he. “I’m sure that Macbay and Shil- 
stone will gather some news of the robbers, for—as Jaggoonath, 
poor man, said—the attack on this house was made early this 
morning and the robbers have not had time to get away very 
far, encumbered as they are. Probably for the day they have 
taken refuge in one of the near villages till nightfall. I have 
sent off some of my police and I have instructed them to warn 
the paze/s of the various villages against harbouring Yakoob and 
his band.” 

“ Acting thus promptly as you have done, will, I’m sure, have 
some effect,” acknowledged Hoyles ; “and now, Mr. Greengrass, 
I think it time that we turned our attention to sealing up the 
effects of Jaggoonath. First, let us send for the collector, Mr. 
Shallowford.” 
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“T have already sent for him. I have also ordered a sepoy to 
' beat a ¢om-tom in the street and tell the people that if any 

among them had seen or heard the robbers, to bear -witness. 
’ Hark! I hear the ¢iméz now.” 


The two men walked across to a window and, looking out, saw" 


a sepoy beating a gong as he stood in the centre of the road. 
From all sides—for many people were hurrying up and down 
the road, while others loitered in odd corners to talk in whispers 
of Jaggoonath’s death—people flocked to the policeman and 
made a circle around him. As soon as he had a goodly number 
about him, he gave out that it was the command of the police 


sahib that if there were any among them who saw or heard any- 


thing of the robbers, to give evidence, or they would be punished. 


Immediately he had said this, the people, for such is the custom, - 


shouted “ Hoorio /” and ran hither and thither and quickly dis- 
persed. Two only remained behind. They followed the police- 
man to the banker’s. 

The collector was not long in putting in an appearance, and 
as soon as he arrived a court of inquiry was held. Major Hoyles 
was examined first. He begari by telling the collector of the 
murder at his house and of the abduction of his danghten:; then 
of his summons to Jaggoonath’s bedside. 

“Did you,” asked the collector, “hear deceased distinctly 
mention the name, ‘ Yakoob?’” 

“T did.” 

“Do you think it possible that they who carried off your 
daughter and committed murder in your house are the same men 
who murdered Jaggoonath and his servant ?” 

“T think it very probable.” 

“Can you swear?” 

“No. Vincent will be able to tell us—that is, if he recovers 
consciousness.” 

After a few more questions being asked him, some of the 
major’s servants were examined, but they had little to say. 
Major Hoyles was again called and asked if the dead body of 
the murdered girl was lying in his house. 

“TI believe so,” he answered. “I left word that it was not to 
be removed till after the inquest.” 

“There is no need to hold an inquest at your house after hear- 
ing evidence here. Nevertheless, I’ll go on to your place after- 
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wards, see the body and give orders for its removal. Call the 
other witnesses.” 

“There are two others—one a servant of Mr. Greengrass, who 
says he saw the “amma 

- © Bring him in.” 

He was a short, stout man, one of the two who had come for- 
ward to give evidence when the ¢zméi was beaten. 

“ Well,” asked the collector, “what have you to say?” 

“ Sahib,” answered the man, “I slept in the bazaar last night. 
Early this morning, when I was returning to be in time to meet 
my sahib, who had gone somewhere, I don’t know where, but who 
was expected to be home at about three or four o’clock, I heard 
the galloping of horses.” 

‘Where were you then?” 

“Just past Jaggoonath’s—this house, sahib.” 

“Go on.” 

“Not knowing who could be coming down the road, I crept 
behind a bush.” 

“ How far from this house were you?” 

“ About a stone’s-throw, sahib.” 

“Well?” 

“I crept behind a bush, and presently men on horseback rode 
down the road towards Jaggoonath’s. The leading horseman 
had a woman sitting in front of him.” 

“ How do you know it was a woman?” 

“ She had a dress on.” 

“How could you tell that in the dark?” 

“Tt was not over-dark, sahib. The moon, though young, was 
giving sufficient light to see objects close at hand.” 

“ Was the woman a native?” 

“ That, sahib, I cannot say for any certainty ; but I think the 
woman was a mem-sahib.” 

“ Why ?” 

“It did not look to me like a savz that she wore, but a black 
dress.” 

“ How was your daughter dressed, major ?” 

“In black.” 

“ Well, go on,” said the collector to the witness. 

- “The men alighted in front of Jaggoonath’s house and, dis- 
mounting, about ten entered ; some four or five remained outside.” 
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“ How did they enter?” 
“ Through the gate.” 

“ Was it not locked ?” 

’ “Tt was when I good it. I heard a sort of whistle and I saw 
the gate swing open.” 

“Then it is your belief that the vamoosey opened it to the 
robbers?” 

“TI don’t like to say so, sahib.” 

“ But it looks very much like it—does it not ?” 

“Yes. After about five or ten minutes, during which time I 
had crept round by the back of the house, [ heard a dreadful 
shriek, then sounds of fighting. I got round to a window and 
looked in. I was seized by the shoulder from behind. ‘Who 
are you?’ asked the robber. Without a moment’s hesitation | 
answered, ‘ Ramoosey. ‘None of that,’ said he. ‘The vamoosey 
is at the front gate.’ ‘There are two of us,’ I] answered. ‘ Ah, 
yes, of course,’ he replied, releasing his hold of me. ‘We were 
told there were two of you. What is your name?’ I was sure 
the man asked me this question to satisfy himself that I was 
telling the truth. I know the names of both ramooseys. For- 
tunately, only one was on watch this morning ; but whether it 
was Rama or Govind that was absent, I was not sure. To 
hesitate a reply I knew would endanger my life, so I answered, 
‘Rama is my name. It was my lucky star that was shining, 
sahib. I had pitched on the proper name. Without any further 
questioning he left me. But I knew he was not quite satisfied 
yet, and had but gone to bring Govind to swear to who I was. 
But I did not wait. I ran at the top of my speed in the direc- 
tion of my sahib’s house, I had not run very far when I heard 
the galloping of horses behind me. I lay down behind a rock 
by the side of the road, and soon two men swept by on horse- 
back. I waited ‘about half-an-hour, and as they did not return, 
I was afraid to go on to my sahib’s. I cut across country to the 
hut of a friend of mine, and there I remained till the sun,was 
hot, when I thought it safe to return to duty. I was told by the 
other servants that my sahib had gone to Major Sahib’s house, and 
I followed him there to tell him what I had seen. But the sahib 
had gone to Jaggoonath’s house, and I ran on and came just in 
time to hear the ¢méz beaten.” 

“ One question more,” said the collector, who had listened with 
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rapt attention to the man’s story. “Were you able: to sistin- 
guish the personality of any of the robbers ?” - . 
_ "No, sahib.” 

“That's all. You may go now.” 

The next witness was a Mohammedan. 

“Well, my man,” said the collector, “and what do yon know 
of last night’s murders ?” 

“Sahib is my ma-bap.* I will tell him. Last night I was 
awakened from a sound, refreshing sleep by a great noise. I 
got up and rushed outside, and with the stroke of my sword I 
slew ™ 

“Slew? What?” : 

“Sahib is my ma-bap. - I will tell him. It was a cat.” 

“Idiot? What have we to do with cats? What is the. matter 
with your head? Why have you it bound ?” 

“Sahib, you are my ma-bap. In the dark I bumped my head 
against something very sharp, and cut it.” 

“It must have been uncommonly sharp to give that thick 
head of yours such a gash. But oto of this. What know 
you of the robbers?” ’ 

“ Sahib, you are my——’ 

“ All right. How many more times are you going to tell me 
that ?” 

“This morning, when I awoke early, people told me Jaggoo- 
nath was dying. I went over and found it even so. This is all 
I know.” : 

“Well, you are a thick-headed fool. Out you go.” 

The man walked slowly to the door. There, however, he 
stopped and, turning to Major Hoyles, said : 

“ Sahib, my head is paining much. Give me a letter to Doctor 
Sahib.” 

“ He cannot attend you. He is in hospital, dying, I’m afraid.” 

A satisfied look came on the face of the man. 

“T am glad to hear that,” said he. “See this cut? It was 
the doctor’s hand who gave it. Know you whom I am? 
Yakoob. But ‘John’ told me he had killed the sahib.” 

He threw the long black coat off his shoulder, exposing his 
tich dress and a sword, whose handle was jewelled, hanging at 
his side. 


* Father and mother. 
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For a few moments the collector and the other two gentlemen 
sat in dumb-surprise at the audacity of the man. Yakoob profited 
by their inactivity to rush out of the house and mount his 
horse. Then, the Englishmen sprang to: their feet and rushed 
after him. “Seize him!” shouted Greengrass to a policeman. 
The man attempted to do so, but a backhander from the outlaw 
sent him staggering against the wall. A general rush was made 
by the people to seize him; but he, drawing his sword, cried 
aloud, “I am Yakoob! Touch me at your peril.” The crowd 
withered and fell away, and Yakoob dashed across the plain. 


“To horse! To horse!” shouted Hoyles. “He leaped into his 


saddle, and spurred furiously after the chief. Close behind 
him, now riding abreast, now one behind the other, followed the 
collector and Greengrass. Hoyles took out one of his pistols, 


: aimed and‘fired. -The bullet fell short. Yakoob turned round 


and laughed derisively. 

It was a long chase, and neither did Yakoob seem to be draw- 
ing away from his pursuers, or the latter to be gaining on him. 
Hoyles was still ahead of his friends, and as he was urging on 
his horse to come up with his foe he heard a shout from behind. 
He looked around and saw five horsemen come dashing out of 
a wood with swords unsheathed, spurring to meet the collector 
and Mr. Greengrass. Two against five would be an uneven 
match, especially as the robbers were all known to be good 


' swordsmen, and Hoyles, therefore, swung his horse round and 


rode back to help his companions. With loud cries the robbers 
came on, eager to engage before the third horseman could come 
up. Two of them attacked Greengrass, one on the right 


‘and the other on the left, and pressed him hard. Hoyles had 


one charge still remaining in his pistol, and with that he brought 
the man on the left of Greengrass to the ground. Then throw- 
ing the now empty pistol at the head of a man who charged 
him, Hoyles drew his sword and placed himself on guard. The 
pistol flew wide of the mark. 

Round and around in a great circle the horsemen furiously 
fought, and a dense cloud of dust surrounded them. There was 
a shout now, and as Hoyles dispatched his opponent, he turned 
and saw one of his party fall from his horse. Who it was he 
could not tell, but he was sure it was an Englishman, because 
through the dust he saw the man’s fair skin. He leaped from 
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his hoes wa rushed" to his fallen companion, and none: ‘t00- 
soon, for one of the robbers had dismounted and ‘was aiming a 
blow:at his defenceless head. Hoyles warded off the ‘blow-and ~ 
gave the robber a neat thrust in the side, and, before he could 
recover a good straight blow, the man rolled. in death agony 
on the ground. 

“You have saved my life,” said the- collector—for it:-was he— 
as he scrambled to his feet. ° mire ete 

“ Are you hurt?” asked. Hoyles orvicheaiie 

“Not in the least bit.. My horse was killed nha me..: |The 
blow meant for me slashed his neck. ‘Where is Grepngeam ? 
The fight seems to be over.” 

“TI don’t know, I’m'sure. Hullo, Greengrass { = 

No answer. 

“T hope he has not gone under,” said Hoyles.:, 

A strong wind now blew away the dust. On the ground, as 
the two men searched ‘ahout them, were lying four of the robbers. 
The fifth, with Greengrass: in full cry, was racing over the niet 
towards a distant hill. 


(I. o be continued.) . 















